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FREEDOM, JUBILEE, AND PARDON,~—[See Pace 715. ] 
HE IS DOING UNTO OTHERS AS HE WOULD HAVE DONE UNTO HIM. 
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re With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 


LY is sent out gratustously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
ontaining a b 
titled “ The Beginning of an Artist's Career,” 
* THe TREASURE Hunr- 


caultiful double-page engraving, en- 
ther instaliment of 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


ratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 


.\TT Teuied 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 
{en Louisville Courier-Journal, a Demo- 
cratic journal in Kentucky, says: 

“ The Civil Rights Bill may be passed, and signed by 
there will be a war of races, 
3 urow of universal suffrage, and 
government at Washington. If the North 
is ready for this, 80 is the South : we have touched bot- 
tom, and can go no further. We have reached the 





point where gravitation stops and turns back. But 
the intermediate stage is to be avoided if possible, and 
we would avold it, even if we have to back General 






Guat for a third term, or for life. He may veto the 
Civil Rights Bill, and being made sure of a re-election, 
iy startle th untry by refusing to run. If so, let 





and the South will accept 


e his successor, 





The World, a Democratic journal in New 


York, says: 
he talk about a general war of races is too pre- 
posterous to receive serious attention. Neither race 
wanis that; but the time seems to have fully come 
I juestion must be peacetully decided at the 
s whether the whites are to rule or the negroes to 


the Southern States.’ 
The Indiana Democratic Conveution 
~ viewa with abhorrence the attempt on the part of the 
Wederal government to take control of all schools, col- 
vea, churches, hotels, railroads, steamboats, thea- 
yards for the purpose of establishing 
and evforcing it under numerous pen- 
damages, and imprisonments.” 








The Alabama Democratic Convention de- 
nounces the colored citizens as an “* ignorant 
and barbarous race,” and repeats the words 
of the Indiana resolution. And Mr. Eaton, 
just elected to the United States Senate by 
the Democratic Legislature of Connecticut, 
announces that be “shall try with other 
honest Senators to take away the Federal 
bayouets from our brothers,” weaning that 
he shall try to commit the blacks in the 
Southern States to the care of the whites. 

The situation in the Southern States, bad 

as it is, is mainly due to the Democratic 

party. It is not the result of the policy of 
reconstruction, but of the conditions and 
circumstances which shaped reconstruction. 

If the Democratic party had had absolute 

control of those States from the surrender 
of LEE to this moment, the situation would 
have been different, but it would have been 
very much more threatening, because in- 
justice would bave been organized upon the 
largest scale, and the monstrous conse- 
quences of such a policy to the moral tone 
of the whole country were shown in the in- 
fluence of slavery for seventy years. And 
yet at the end of the war had the white 
leaders in the Southern States shown them- 
selves equal to the situation, had they learn- 
ed of Governor Orr and General Lone- 
STREET, they might have controlled affairs. 
But they suiked and detied and protested, 
aud passed the most infamous black codes, 
with the full sympathy of the Democratic 
. press in the Northern States, which openly 
sneered at General LONGsTREET and all the 


late Confederates who showed sigus of sense | 
| ered by the debate upon the third term are | 


aud of statesman-like instinets. 

Two courses were open to Congress: one 
was to hold the recovered States in a Ter- 
ritorial condition, the other was to restore 
them as rapidly as possible to practical re- 
lations in the Union. Public opinion scarce- 
lv permitted the first course to be consider- 
ed; and in adopting the second, Congress, 
instructed by the overwhelming facts, hav- 
ing the completest evidence of the revolting 
spirit and intolerable policy with which the 
colored population were to be treated if the 
vld Democratic ascendency in the States 
should be suffered to reorganize the govern- 
ments at its pleasure, justly took all the 
risks, aud made both rages equal citizens. 
That great confusion, much misgovernment, 
in many ways have followed 


aud iniustice 
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possession of the government, the condition 
of the colored population under black codes 
and vagrant laws, and at the mercy of Dem- 
ocratic ex-slave-holding State-sovereignty 
legislation, would have been only a less 
shame to humanity and civilization than 
the slavery which under another form it 
would have perpetuated. 


| 
} 
| 


Plainly the wise and patriotic, the peace- | 


ful and necessary, course for the country to | 


pursue is to maintain the equal rights of all 
citizens in the fullest and completest man- 
ner. This can not and will not be done by 
the Democratic party. It declares, indeed, 
that the rights of the colored citizens must 
be protected. But it “abhors” an equality 
which it calls social, but which is not social, 
being merely legal. It speaks with Mr. 
Eaton of ‘our brothers” in the Southern 
States, meaning those who denounce the 
colored race as barbarous. Its animating 
spirit is one of hostility to the policy that 
gave political and civil rights to the colored 
people. It is traditionally servile to the 
class that held them in slavery; and while 
the Democratic party does not declare that 
the colored race should be deprived of the 
suffrage, the manner in which it would pro- 
tect that right can be inferred from every 
Democratic journal and orator and conven- 
tion, while Democratic contempt of equal 
civil rights is openly and vehemently ex- 
pressed. But equality of citizenship and the 
disappearance of prejudice against that 
equality are simply impossible when the law 
stigmatizes any class of citizens. 

This is the very time to insist that the 
policy which has been adopted shall not be 
abandoned. To hesitate, to retreat, to at- 
tempt to undo this work, would be the 
height of folly. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal ought to know that its threats of 
civil war and revolution are obsolete. There 


| was a time when they had force, and when 
| a timid “North” trembled. That time is 


gone forever, and we wish that the Courier 
could understand the unspeakable contempt 





with which the new generation, the new | 
| ly disclosed, the Republican party would be 


“North,” bears a menace of revolution 
should the legal equality of American citi- 
zens be every where inaintained. From the 
first moment iu the tirst Congress that the 


challenged attention down to the present 
moment, every proposition of amelioration 
of its condition has been met with the same 
assertion, that it was unnatural, monstrous, 
unchristian, and would surely end iv mni- 
versal massacre and anarchy. The event 
has uniformly belied the prediction; and 
had the Democratic warning been heeded 
and the counsel followed, this nation would 
have been absolutely subjugated by the 
slave power, the power of injustice and in- 
humanity. 











not to be denied; and the only consola- | 


hon is that much and much more permanent 
evil must have resulted from adopting any 
other course. If, by any unhappy chance, 
the Democratic party could have obtained 


Since, then, the Democratic party, always 
the foe of equal liberty, returns to its vomit, 
it is the duty of all intelligent citizens to 
understand what is involved in a victory of 
that party, under whatever pretense it may 
be won, and to take care that exasperation 
with whatever venality and misconduct may 
be detected in Republican administration, 
and the hope of advantage from change, 
shall not cause them to aid in establishing 
Democratic ascendency. For uo intelligent 


question of the colored race in the Union | 





observer can doubt that it would lead to a | 


policy of oppression toward the colored race, 
and an angry and indefinite prolongation of 
that cause of national trouble. To avert this 
result the Democratic party must be defeat- 
ed now, as it has been necessary for fourteen 
years to defeat it, in the interest of liberty, 
intelligence, and civilization. And to this 


end it is indispensable that secondary issnes | 


of every kind be patriotically postponed, and 
that the best men be nominated by the Re- 
publicans. We hope especially that the Re- 
publican Conventions of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts will remember the real issue at 
stake, 


A THIRD TERM. 


THE ware’s-nests which have been discov- 


very many and very large, the most remark- 
able being the theory of the support of Gen- 
eral GRANT by the residuary legatees of the 
old Southern tire-eaters. Another of large 
size is the favor shown to the scheme by 
some of the more conspicuous Cincinnati 
supporters of 1872, who made one term a 
cardinal political principle. Meanwhile the 
President is silent, as usual, although sever- 
al very voluble gentlemen bave reported, or 
are reported to have reported, what they un- 
derstood him to intimate, or supposed that 
he might have intimated, upon the subject. 
Mr. Morton expressed no opinion in his 
Terre Haute speech, and the Repnblican 


| 
} 





Conventions have been equally reticent. | 
There are those, however, who are very sure | 


that the scheme is serious, and among the 
rumors of gossip is one in which New York- 
ers are interested, for it is nothing less than 


| 
} 
| 
| 


that the President in the interest of his third | 


term has made an alliance with Senator Fren- 


TON against Senator CONKLING, who is sup- 
posed to cherish designs upon the nomina- 
tion, the conditions of the compact being 
that the President—who has officially de- 
clared that honesty and efficiency, not polit- 
ical activity, shall determine the tenure of 
office—shall put the Federal patronage into 
the hands of his ally to promote the renomi- 
nation ! 

Amidst the hum of rumor it is worth while 
to see what conditions, besides the control of 
patronage, are favorable to a third term for 
General Grant. There are three which are 
obvious. In the first place, there are no 
leaders in the Republican party who may 
be said by pre-eminence to command a nom- 
ination, while the situation of affairs and 
the condition of the party make the nomi- 
nation of a conspicuous candidate desirable. 
In the second place, General GraNT, although 
he has never aroused great popular enthusi- 
asm, has always inspired general confidence 
in his steadiness and integrity. There is a 
wide feeling, to which he owed much of his 
support in 1872, that, while many things in 
his administration are unsatisfactory, no se- 
rious trouble is likely to arise while he is at 
the head of affairs. In the third place, while 
the abstract force of the argument against a 
third term, as really tending to a subversion 
of the character of the government, is ad- 
mitted, there is a feeling, natural to the 
American habit of mind, that, after all, it is 
only a theory, and that with an honest man 
like Grant there is no danger, while if dan- 
ger should arise, the common-sense of the 
country would immediately and effectively 
intervene. Thus both the conservatism and 
the conceit of the national character—and 
in our race they are both very powerful ele- 
ments—favor the third term. And if to 
these forces the influence of the national 
patronage is added, the strength of the 
movement in skillful hands is evident. 

But the opposing element is still more 
powerful, for it is that of the press repre- 
senting the best opinion of the country. 
The instant that the plan should be distinct- 


rent asunder, and its most powerful journals 
would unite in opposition. The proposition 
of a third term would be an issue greater 
and more immediate than auy that are now 
contemplated; and since it has been sug- 
gested, silence is an unpardonable policy. 
The friends of the Administration owe to it 
their most emphatic expression of opinion. 
Plain speech is their imperative duty. It is 
not enough that friendship for the President 
should assume that he can not contemplate 
a third term. That friendship must assure 
him that he ought not to contemplate it. 





NEW PARTY MOVEMENTS. 


A CONVENTION has been lately held at 
Lansing, in Michigan, which resolved that 
the mass of Republican and Democratic vot- 
ers are honest, but that they can not control 
the organizations of their parties, and are 
therefore made the tools of designing men. 
The convention further resolved to “organ- 
ize a party.” At the same time a eonven- 
tion of “delegates of the people of Kansas 
favorable to the organization of an inde- 
pendent political party” met at Topeka and 
set forth various doctrines. The conven: 
tions agree in denouncing profligacy and 
corruption in the Administration, but they 
specify certain abuses which the Republican 
party has condemned and sought to correct ; 
and this truth, so far, disproves the asser- 
tion that the party is absolutely controlled 
by vicious leaders. If the object of a new 
party be the correction of abuses which an 
existing party is correeting, and the promo- 
tion of reforms which that party is promot- 
ing, the necessity of the new organization 
does not appear. Evidently both conven- 
tions desire honesty of administration. So 
doall honest men. Is a new party essential 
to that end? 

This question has been answered by cer- 
tain gentlemen in Illinois, who are discon- 
tented with the Administratiou and the Re- 
publican party, by joining the Democratic. 
They seem, however, to think that they have 
not done so, But we have too good an opin- 
ion of their acuteness to suppose that they 
do not know the thinness of the mask through 
which every body else sees. The Illinois 
Democratic Committee met to call a Demo- 
cratic State Convention, and invited certain 
dissatisfied gentlemen not belonging to the 
party to meet with them. The committee 
drew up a call, stating that “ The Democratic 
State Central Committee, in pursuance of the 
power vested in it by the Democratic State 
Convention of 1872, hereby give notice that 
a State Convention will be held,” ete. This 
is a call for a Democratic Convention, for of 
course the committee had no authority to 
call any other. To this call was appended 
a postscript, stating that certain persons, 
undersigned, who have not heretofore acted 
with the Democratic party, but who agree 
in the principles set forth, and who wish to 
put an end to the misrule of the Republican 





party, “heartily join in the foregoing cal].” 
That is to say, that they invite their friends 
to come with them to a Democratic Conven- 
tion, regularly called by a Democratic State 
Comnnittee, which is a formal and absolute 
union with the Democratic party. 

These gentlemen see that there is no 
ground for a new party, and as they think 
the Republicans have failed, they join the 
Democrats. And this, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is the only alternative. The 
majority of those who attended the Michi- 
gan Convention were Republicans. If they 
represent any large number of their late as- 
sociates, the result of their action will not 
be a new party, it will be the success of the 
Democratic party. The demand for honesty 
of administration is not enough for the for- 
mation of a new party, because men natu- 
rally think that honest administration re- 
quires only honest men, and that there are 
plenty of men in their own party who will 
unite official honesty with sound political 
principle, and that their aim must be to se- 
cure the nomination of such men rather than 
to bring into power those whose political 
principles are dangerous, and who are not 
honester. Parties are means of carrying 
out policies founded upon certain principles. 
But when the members are agreed upon the 
principles and the general policy, they will 
not seek honest administration by dissoly- 
ing the party. The party will dissolve only 
before new and commanding issues, and as 
these do not yet appear, the old parties re- 
main. Even the financial question is not a 
dissolvent. Mr. Kerr and Mr. VoorHeEs 
are both Democrats in good standing, and 
Mr. MorTON and Mr. CONKLING, both Repub- 
licans. Whatever just dissatisfaction there 
may be, the real contest for the next Con- 
gress is between the two old parties. 


THE PRICE OF A VEIL. 


THE objections of some of the English pa- 
pers to the recent grant to Prince LEOPOLD 
are really objections to the British form of 
government. Ifa nation keeps a royal fam- 
ily, it must pay for it as for other luxuries. 
As Mr. GLapsTone remarked, in his most 
mellifluous manner, when seconding Mr. Dis- 
RAELI’s motion for the grant : 

“We can not fail to recollect that this mode of 
coming from time to time to state, as the princes and 
princesses have attained successively to certain peri- 
ods of life, the need which has appeared to arise on 
their behalf is the manner most agreeable to the spirit 
of our institutions, most calculated to maintain the 
authority of the sovereign over the junior members of 
the royal family, and most calculated to maintain the 
constitutional control of this House in any and in ev- 
ery question connected with the disposal of the public 
funds.’ 

“Yes,” remarks the Spectator, “in a veiled 
republic it is decent to pay for the veil.” 
Certainly it is. The veil on the monarchy 
is a simple sum in arithmetic. The “grace 
of God” theory having lapsed, the theory of 
the modern monarchy is that a hereditary 
executive head, surrounded with becoming 
state, is cheaper than a popular elective form 
with all its chances. But an essential part 
of the system is splendor. The monarch is 
practically as imbecile as a Grand Lama; 
but the condition of the game is that every 
body shall agree to play that he is a great 
personage, shall perform kow-tow before 
him, and use his name as that of the aggre- 
gate nation, so that Mr. GLapsToNE himself 
is known as the leader of her Majesty’s op- 
position, and Mrs. KEMBLE used to delight to 
call herself humorously one of her Majesty's 
unworthy players. 

Those, then, who think it economical to 
have a royal family ought to see that par- 
simony destroys it. It is a spectacle that 
must be maintained accordingly. Kings and 
queens and princes and princesses are its 
puppets. They are not permitted to engage 
in lucrative trades or professions, and they 
must be supported. But they must also be 
supported in a way to strike the popular 
imagination; for, as Mr. BAGEHOT says, the 
great mass of the English people really sup- 
pose that the monarch rules, and that the 
genuflexions imply a real religion. The na- 
tion gives the monarch, or nominal execu- 
tive chief, a palace, and encourages him to 
marry, that the hereditary headship may not 
fail. To complain of supporting his children 
in a royal manner is puerile. If a man votes 
against the grant because he opposes the 
monarchy, he has some show of reason; but 
to grow] at the grant and sustain the system 
that makes it necessary is absurd. 

But it is replied that there is reason iu 
roastipg eggs, and that a train of a dozen 
princes and princesses, each to be supported 
and then married and portioned, is too op- 
pressive. But the monarch conclusively 
answers in the most conservative strain that 
it is of the highest importance to secure the 
hereditary descent. Still the collateral 
questions are undoubtedly troublesome. 
The Queen’s trusty and loyal Commons 
might agree to pay seventy-five thousand 
dollars a year for the support of Prince 
LEOPOLD, who, should all his brothers and 
sisters die, would become King of England ; 
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but what shall they do if the Prince of 
Wales, who is the heir-apparent, and may 
to-morrow ascend the throne, and who with 
his Cornish revenues has an income of more 
than seven hundred thousand dollars a year, 
should come to the faithful Commons and 
ask them to*pay his debts, amounting to 
three millions and a half of dollars? It 
seems that this is possible. It is one of the 
spangles upon the veil. The dilemma would 
be disagreeable ; for if the faithful Commons 
did not wish to pay, still less would they 
wish to perform kow-tow before a gracious 
sovereign who bilked his tailor and shoe- 
maker. It is urged that the debts are not 
state expenses. But how can that be de- 
termined? There is no specification of 
state expenses, and it is a fair question 
whether all the outlays of a purely state 
personage are not state expenses. It is the 
old difficulty with the Pope. How can a 
bad man be the vicegerent of God? When 
Roprigo Borgia goes to his place, what 
becomes of Pope ALEXANDER? The perils 
of a Presidential election are many, but the 
hereditary executive headship also has evi- 
dently its difficulties. 





“HARD MONEY.” 


Tue financial question is now one of the 
most commanding in our politics, and as 
there are really but two parties, it is nec- 
essary for the voter to know the position of 
each of them upon this subject. No one, 
indeed, who watched the proceedings and 
scanned the votes of the last session of Con- 
gress could have much doubt that neither 
the Republican nor the Democratic party 
was agreed upon any financial policy. As 
each of them contains conspicuous advocates 
of arevenue tariff, so each counts hard-money 
men and inflationists among its supporters. 
This fact is honestly acknowledged by the 
Republican press and by the better class of 
Republican speakers. But it is denied by the 
Democratic press. The Republican Congres- 
sional address, to which the first signature is 
that of JoHn A. LOGAN, one of the most zeal- 
ous of expansionists, says, frankly, “The cur- 
rency is in an abnormal condition, and must 
be reformed. It is undoubtedly true that 
the Republican party is not agreed how to 
effect that reform.” That is manly and dis- 
tinct. On the other hand, we read in a Dem- 
ocratic paper the unconditional declaration, 
“The Democratic party of the United States 
is a hard-money party and a free-trade par- 
ty.” This, however, is not a fact which can 
be established by the vociferous assertion of 
anewspaper. Its verification must be sought 
in the authorized declarations of the party 
itself, made in the recognized and usual 
manner. 

The Democratic National Convention of 
1868 resolved in favor of the paper redemp- 
tion of the bonds “when the law under 
which they were issued does not provide 
that they shall be paid in coin.” The Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1872, which 
nominated a Republican, adopted the Cin- 
cinnati resolution of those whose political 
sympathies were Republican, and which de- 
nounced “repudiation in every form and 
guise,” and demanded “a speedy return to 
specie payment.” The votes of Democrat- 
ic Representatives in Congress are not, in- 
deed, the deliberate official voice of the par- 
ty, but they show more truly than the votes 
of a nominating convention the prevailing 
sentiment of the party, and upon the test 
questions during the late session the Demo- 
cratic votes were generally equally divided 
for and against expansion. In prospect of 
the autumn elections, up to the time at 
which we write there have been four Dem- 
ocratic State Conventions held—in Maine, 
Vermont, Indiana, and Alabama—and one in 
the Territory of Colorado. The Maine Con- 
vention protested vigorously against infla- 
tion, and demanded an approximation to 
specie payment “as rapidly as possible.” 
The Vermont Convention said nothing what- 
ever upon the financial question. The In- 
diana Convention declared strongly for in- 
flation, and for the repeal of the law which 
explains that the bonds were intended to be 
paid in gold. The Alabama Convention is 
silent upon the subject ; and that of Colora- 
do favors a return to specie payment “as 
s00n as the business interests of the country 
demand and will permit,” which is the de- 
mand of the Indiana Democratic inflation- 
ists. Thus of four State Conventions held 
by the Democratic party since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, one has pronounced warm- 
ly for hard money, one with equal warmth 
has denounced it, and two are silent. And 
upon this’ state of facts the “ Democratic 
party of the United States” is called “a 
hard-money party.” 

During the same time the Republicans 
have held five conventions—in Maine, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa, and Delaware. The In- 
diana and Illinois conventions favored in- 
flation; that of Maine denounced it with 
energy; that of Iowa demands resumption 
when business will permit, and that of Del- 








aware is silent upon the subject. The Re- 
publican votes in Congress were divided ; 
but in both Houses, with the exception of 
Senators Morton and LoGaN, the most 
conspicuous and representative Republican 
leaders were opposed to expansion. Noth- 
ing is clearer, from this simple relation of the 
facts, than that the Democratic party, as at 
present organized, is not a hard-money par- 
ty, but that both Republicans and Demo- 
crats vitally differ within their party lines 
upon the financial question, and that nei- 
ther can hope to win supporters from the 
other by the bald assertion of a harmony 
which does not exist. 

So far as a financial policy is concerned, 
every voter must decide whether there is rea- 
son in the character and antecedents of the 
Democratic party to suppose that it will 
pursue a wiser and more honest course, and 
one more careful of the honor of the country 
and of the national faith, than the Republic- 
an party. Is it from the Republican party 
in its authorized declarations that menaces 
to that honor and faith have proceeded? Is 
it among Republicans that the advocates of 
repudiation have been found? Js it among 
those who in every community have been 
politically identified with the Republican 
party that the supporters of repudiation and 
inflation are naturally to be sought? If 
specie payment can not be reached, as is al- 
leged, until a party comes into power upon 
that plain issue, the question in regard to 
the organization known as the Democratic 
party is very evident, and it is twofold. Is 
there any reason whatever for supposing 
that party to be more devoted to “hard 
money” than its opponent ? and is there any 
reason whatever for supposing that if it 
should gain power upon that issue it would 
not pursue a disastrous policy in regard to 
other most momentous national interests ? 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXV. 


THeReE was never a city so full of historical 
memories as Paris, Each one of these tall blocks 
of buildings overhanging the narrow streets has 
shared in some medizval tragedy or been asso- 
ciated with the story of the wars of the League 
and the madness of the Fronde. Huge houses 
seven stories high, apparently as inaccessible as 
mountains, with shattered roofs and projecting 
windows that seem ready to fall momentarily on 
the denizens of the nineteenth century, remind 
one at least of the discomforts and the barbar- 
ities of the fifteenth. It is almost possible, in 
these dim streets, to imagine Henry V. winning 
his bride at the point of the sword from perish- 
ing France, and the infant Henry VI. begin- 
ning his disastrous reign as sovereign lord of En- 
gland and of France. Up yonder narrow cause- 
way rode the gay English, helmeted, plumed, tri- 
umphant. In yonder island, stained with the 
scars of ages, the guild of the butchers of Paris 
ruled over the capital. Orleanists and Burgun- 
dians fought on yonder bridge, and the Seine has 
borne down to the ocean, from age to age, the 
blood of contending factions. All the wonders 
and the miseries of Paris seem condensed in a 
narrow space. ‘The drama of French national 
life has been played out on a little stage, and its 
actors, bedizened as kings or queens, priests or 
princes, have never ventured far from the ob- 
scure river and the central fane of Notre Dame. 
It was only Louis XIV. who led royalty and 
nobility to Marly and Versailles, and the Revo- 
lution brought them back to harbor in the Tem- 
ple. Within the narrow limits of the ancient city 
it needs no scene-painter to provide a setting for 
the historical picture. ‘The buildings, the streets, 
the river, the fitful skies, and the heavy air are 
still appropriate to the long succession of tragic 
and sometimes tragi-comic scenes with which 
Paris has filled the attention of the world. 

Of the latter the most conspicuous has been 
the attempt to restore the Boursons. Yet 
it is only twelve months ago that a sudden 
and nearly successful intrigue of priests and 
princes, of De Broctiie and M‘Manon, over- 
turned the new republic, and had almost placed 
Henri V. on the throne of the Carers. One 
can fancy the stately pomp with which he would 
have entered the astonished capital, surround- 
ed by his battalions of soldiery, and welcomed 
only by cardinals and Jesuits, nobles and mar- 
shals. Versailles would have shone again with 
banquets and revelry, the ruins of the Tuile- 
ries have glowed with a new illumination, and 
the policy of Louis XIV. governed France. 
It was no fault of the existing Assembly or 
of its nominal President that this singular 
scheme was not altogether successful. Every 
thing had been prepared for the advent of the 
new king. The Church opened its arms to 
receive him, the Pope had blessed the under- 
taking. ‘The people alone seem to have been 
wholly forgotten. It was when Paris had just 
expressed its preference for a liberal republic by 
an immense majority, and when the nation had 
firmly resolved upon reform, that the Assembly 
and its President unfolded their plot for the 
destruction of the liberties of France. How 
they could have hoped to impose upon the peo- 
ple a government that no one but the Jesuits and 











a small faction of the’old aristocracy could en- 
dure it is difficult to imagine. Yet their plan 
was plainly to introduce the king, to establish 
his power, by force, and to educate the nation by 
the powerful organization of the- Church, its 
committees, editors, societies, to bear what they 
could not avert. The plan was perfected, the 
royal guest expected, a state carriage and horses 
made ready for his triumphal entrance into Paris ; 
and M‘Maunon and Dr Brocute, the chief lead- 
ers of reaction, believed apparently that their at- 
tempt to practice a plain fraud upon their coun- 
try, and their conspiracy against freedom, could 
not be foiled. The Church would again rule 
over France, and Heaven avenge its wrongs upon 
Germany. One obstacle alone intervened. Hen- 
rt V. was perhaps an honest man—one of the 
first among his race—or at least a resolute fa- 
natic, and refused to be a sharer in the public 
fraud. De Brocvie and the priesthood seem 
to have hoped to convince the people by an ex- 
press compact that there was no danger to the 
existing settlement of the land, the popular 
rights, and religious freedom, in the return of 
the Bourson; Henri V. refused to declare 
that he would be bound by any of the restric- 
tions imposed upon royalty by the revolution of 
1789. If he came back at all, it must be as the 
anointed King of France, the chosen son of the 
Church, prepared to restore the nation to that 
happy condition in which it lived when it obeyed 
and trembled before the most tyrannical of his an- 
cestors. But not even De Broeiie and M‘Ma- 
HON would venture upon so dangerous an ex- 
periment as to bring back a Bourson untram- 
meled by some constitutional check, and bound 
by no higher law than the traditional authority 
of the crown. ‘There happéned to be in France 
several millions of landed proprietors, usually 
hardy and frugal peasants, the titles to whose 
small estates were founded upon the revolution 
of 1789 and the confiscation of the lands of the 
Church and the nobility. And the reactionary 
faction knew that no king nor government could 
bear the brunt of that political storm which must 
sweep over the country should the existing set- 
tlement of the national domain be placed for a 
moment in doubt. Already through the prov- 
inces the peasants began to suspect that. the 
Church and the nobles designed to wrest from 
them their little farms, and rebuild anew their 
chateaux and their monasteries, There were 
ominous threats on the Garonne and the Loire. 
The people murmured at the approach of Hex- 
ni V. It was necessary to give them some as-* 
surance that he would do them no harm, that he 
would respect their property and their rights, 
But this he refused to do. ‘The plot failed, and 
the conspirators who succeeded in overturning 





the republic of M. Turers in the summer of last 
year are still vainly seeking for some means of 
defying the wishes of the people, and establishing 
at last by force a government of reaction. 

The next device was the Septennate. Some 
acute priest or servile deputy must have invent- 





ed this singular expedient, and whispered it at 
the Elysées into no unwilling ears. By a ma- 
jority so small as scarcely to insure respect for 
a common decree, in an Assembly which noto- 
riously had been condemned by every recent 
election as no longer in possession of the suf- 
frages of more than a small fraction of the peo- 
ple, M‘Manon was declared dictator of France 
for seven years. He promised to maintain the 
authority of the usurping Assembly ; the Assem- 
bly, or its majority, pledged themselves to obey 
the dictator ; the priesthood abandoned Henri 
V. to ally themselves to the new ruler. M‘Ma- 
Hon has declared his resolution to maintain his 
position by force of arms against the people 
whom he had labored to deceive, and even against 
the Assembly from which he derived his office. 
What are the limits of his power, what is to be 
the policy of his government, no one pretends to 
suggest. He is a despot, self-chosen, and main- 
tained by the army and the priests. He may 
rule with the cruelty of a Dr. Francra, the jeal- 
ous suspicion of a Dionysius, yet no one will 
have any opportunity tomurmur. He has waved 
the sword of military violence before the people, 
and bidden them obey. , Paris trembles before 
the military class and its silent chief as it trem- 
bled before the rule of its butchers in 1415 and 
the Duke of Burgundy, the leader of the assas- 
sins; its politicians rage against one another 
with frightful menaces ; tyranny produces its nec- 
essary results; and the Seine may once more 
run red with the blood of contending factions, 
In the well-known show place around the Louvre 
and the Tuileries, the Palais Royal and the 
Place Vendome, where from age to age the fierce 
passions of an uneducated and half-barbarous 
people have found an utterance in a succession 
of frightful deeds—where from the days when 
the Burgundian butchers flung the bodies of 
their victims into the Seine, when the Hugue- 
nots fled through all these dim and narrow 
streets chased by the Catholic assassins, when 
the Jacobins ruled in yonder market-place and 
the guillotine labored in the Place de la Gréve, 
from the conspiracies against the first NaPoLE- 
on to the slaughter of innocent spectators on 
the fairest of Parisian boulevards under the last, 
through the civil strife of four centuries, until the 
recent horrors of the Commune, the French have 
never lost the medisval thirst for bloodshed, and 








have never attained to the humanity of a rising 


civilization. Education has been stopped by an 
autocratic Church. ‘The people have been shut 
out from the influence of the better minds of oth- 
er nations. While London has yielded slowly to 
reform, and even Vienna entered upon a new 
progress, Paris still vibrates with mediwval im- 
pulses, and avows its hatred, if we may trust M. 
Lemorne, for all that is * Biblical, Puritanic- 
al, Methodistical,” and that savors of moral re- 
straint. It prefers, he asserts, ‘‘ license and chiv- 
alry.” It is plain that if the butchers of Bur- 
gundy in some new form are not let loose upon 
Paris, it will not be because its popular editors 
teach it common-sense, 

Under these tall gray houses and through 
these narrow streets the Parisian duelists have 
for four centuries plied their dreadful trade. 
This novel system of murder sprang up in the 
fifteenth century. In the sixteenth it had reach- 
ed in Paris the height of a general insanity. <A 
look, a smile, a cold bow, a hint of rivalry, were 
thought sufficient to lead to an instaat encounter. 
The Pont Neuf was the favorite scene of the Pa- 
risian duel of the reign of Henai IIL. or Louis 
XUL = The fierce Mercutios, witty and insolent, 
crossed swords at a word, and only repented of 
their mad passions when the deadly thrust was 
given. Everyday the combats went on, Twenty, 
and sometimes a hundred, cavaliers met in these 
savage massacres, It is easy to see where the 
twenty Bonapartists who recently were auxious 
to fight twenty republicans have looked for in- 
struction, But while in all other lands the 
** Biblical, Puritanical, and Methodistical” influ. 
ence which M, Lemornt so contemns has ban- 
ished the chivalric form of murder, in Paris it 
prevails with a constaut intensity. To the shame 
of letters, it is not found that intelligence or lit- 
erary eminence eradicates the barbarous passion. 
The chief editors of Paris are among its most 
noted duelists. One is renowned for twenty en- 
counters, and has slain four of his fellow-coun- 
trymen; he is a leader of French ‘‘ society.” 
Another, the chief of the fraternity, the most 
successful and wealthy, has had but four duels, 
but in one killed the most accomplished of his 
contemporaries, ‘The liberal journalists vowed 
to avenge the death of their companion, but Gr- 
RARDIN would never fight again. Few members 
of the press but have been led by the example of 
their chiefs into the fearful custom, One can 
scarcely grasp a hand among the French editors 
that may not be stained with blood, or has not 
aimed the murderous blow. It would seem that ~ 
literature should at last set itself against chival- 
ry, and men of letters rise beyond the barbarism 
around them. Let dukes and marshals alone 
emulate the Pawnee and the Sioux if they will! 

Evcexe LAWRENCE. 


aor 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Neary a month ago a white man shot a negro girl 
in Austin, Arkansas, which so exasperated the colored 
people that the murderer had to take refuge in a jail to 
escape their vengeance. A few days since his friends 
released him, and carried bim away to safer quarters. 
When the negroes learned this they assembled in 
crowds and demanded the fugitive’s return. The 
whites also gathered, and attacking the blacke, killed 
ten of them, and took several prisoners. Peace was 
restored the next day. 

The Arrapahoes, Sioux, and Cheyennes are reported 
to be getting ready for war. The soldiers are follow- 
—S up sharply. 

uring two weeks of the month of July nearly one 
children under two years of age died in this 








city. 

The Right Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse, Episcopal 
Bishop of Illinois, died in Chicago on the 10th inst., 
in his seventy-second year. 

The Indiana Independent State Convention con- 
vened at Indianapolis on the 12th inst. 8S, Bowles was 
nominated for Secretary of State, and Andrew I. Gra- 
ham for Saperintendent of Public Instruction. 

An accident occurred on the Southeastern Railroad, 
running from Boston to Montreal, on the night of the 
18th inst., by which five persona were killed and fit- 
teen injured. A bridge over the Mixsiequoi River had 
been carried away by the heavy rain, and the section 
men neglecting to signal the train, the engirie and four 
of the cars were precipitated into the water. 

The New York State Temperance Committee have 
called a convention of the temperauce voters who 
have not co-o ted with the third-party movement 
to meet at Utica September 28. It is to by composed 
of three delegates from each Assembly District. 

An accident on the Penneylvania Railroad, near 
Trenton, August 15, killed four persons and injured 
nineteen, 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Madrid Imparcial announces the formal recog- 
nition of the Spanish a by Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. The initiative was taken by Germany. 
Ruasia is said to hesitate, lest the recognition shou! 
strengthen the cause of republicanism in Europe. 

Through the exertions of the American consul-gen- 
eral, an arrangement has been effected with the Havana 
Post-office authorities by which the mails for the 
United States will for the present be made up in the 
c late. This arr t gives great satisfaction 
to merchants. 

A body of Mennonites from Russia, comprising 100 
families, passed through Berlin on the 10th inst. on 
their way to the United States. 

The most destructive fire that has occurred in Mont- 
real for years broke out on the 9th inst. In five hours 
over $100,000 worth of property was destroyed. * 

The International organization has become so strong 
in Italy that the authorities have taken the matter in 
hand with the view of crushing it. Important papers 
have been seized, and many arrests have been made in 
the principal cities. Thirty-six republican and Inter- 
— societies in Florence have been broken up by 

e police. 

Marshal Bazaine escaped from the island of Sainte- 
Marguerite on the night of the 10th inst. He lowered 
himself from the wall of the fort by means of a 
= — from the island in an Italian e 

asaservant. Reaching Genoa, he pushed on 
to Brussels by way of Col a plan was entirely 
the work of ieatemne Reneion. 

The French government is 








Communists, ty of whom have been arrested i 
— are M. Esquiros, an ex-pre- 
ec 
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2. The Chrysalis. 
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HAY—"“ NOW, THEN, CHILDREN, HOLD ON! 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 

A Short Storp. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

bie ; 

SECOND SCENE.—THE HUT OF THE 
* SEA-MEW.” 

CHAPTER VI. 
Goop-ny to England! Good-by to inhabited 

and civilized regions of the earth! 
[wo years have passed since the voyagers sail- 
‘vom their native shores. The enterprise has 
fuiled—the Arctic Expedition is lost and ice- 


locked in the Polar wastes. The good ships 
Wanderer and Sea-Mew, entombed in ice, will 
never ride the buoyant waters more. Stripped 


of their lighter timbers, both vessels have been 
used for the construction of huts erected on the 
nearest land. 

‘The largest of the two buildings which now 
shelter the lost men is occupied by the surviving 
‘ rs and crew of the Sea-Mew. On one side 
of the principal room are the sleeping-berths and 
the fire-place. The other side discloses a broad 
doorway (closed by a canvas screen), which 
serves as a means of communication with an in- 
ner apartment, devoted to the superior officers. 
A hammock is slung to the rough raftered roof 
of the main room, as an extra bed. A man, 
completely hidden by his bedclothes, is sleeping 
in the hammock. By the fireside there is a sec- 
ond man—supposed to be on the watch—fast 
asleep, poor wretch! at the present moment. 
Behind the sleeper stands an old cask, which 
serves for a table. ‘The objects at present on 
the table are a pestle and mortar, and a sance- 
pan full of the dry bones of animals—in plain 
words, the dinner for the day. By way of orna- 
ment to the dull brown walls, icicles appear in 
the crevices of the timber, gleaming at intervals 
n the red fire-light. No wind whistles outside 
he lonely dwelling—no cry of bird or beast is 
heard. In-doors and out-of-doors the awful si- 
lence of the Polar desert reigns, for the moment, 
undisturbed. 









+ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tur first sound that broke the silence came 
from the inner apartment. An officer lifted the 


.canvas screen in the hut of the Sea-Mew, and | 


entered the main room. Cold and privation had 
sadly thinned the ranks. The commander of 
the ship, Captain Ebsworth, was dangerously ill. 
The first lieutenant was dead. An officer of the 
Wanderer filled their places for the time, with 
Captain Helding’s permission. ‘The officer so 
employed was—Lieutenant Crayford. 


He approached the man at the fireside, and | 


awakened him. 

** Jump up, Bateson! It’s your turn to be re- 
lieved.” 

The relief appeared, rising from a heap of old 
sails at the back of the hut. Bateson vanished, 

iwning, to his bed. Lieutenant Crayford walk- 
ed backward and forward briskly, trying what 
exercise would do toward warming his blood. 

‘The pestle and mortar on the cask attracted 
his attention. He stopped and looked up at the 

ian in the hammock. 

! must rouse the cook,” he said to himself, 
with a smile. ‘That fellow little thinks how 
seful he is in keeping up my spirits. The most 
veterate croaker and grumbler in the world, 
and ‘yet, according to his own account, the only 
cheerful man in the whole ship's company. 
John Want! John Want! Rouse up, there!” 

A head rose slowly out of the bedclothes, cov- 






ered with a red night-cap. A melancholy nose 
rested itself on the edge of the hammock. A 
voice worthy of the nose expressed its opinion 


f the Arctic climate in these words : 
**Lord! Lord! here’s all my breath on my 
nket. Icieles, if vou please, Sir, all round 

my taouth and all over my blanket. Every time 

have snored I’ve frozen something. When a 
1 gets the cold into him to that extent that he 
ices his own bed, it can’t last much longer. Nev- 
er mind! J don't grumble.” 

Crayford tapped the saucepan of bones impa- 
tiently. John Want lowered himself to the floor 

grumbling all the way—by a rope attached to 
ie rafters at his bed head. Instead of ap- 
roaching his superior officer and his saucepan, 
e hobbled, shivering, to the fire-place, and held 
iis chin as close as he possibly could over the 
e. Crayford looked after him. 

Hullo! what are you doing there ?” 

rhawing my beard, Sir.” 
‘** Come here directly, and set to work on these 








n Want remained immovably attached to 
the fire-place, holding something else over the 
fir Crayford began to lose his temper. 

What the devil are you about now ?” 
‘Thawing my watch, Sir. It’s been under 

v pillow all night, and the cold has stopped it. 
(heerful, wholesome, bracing sort of climate to 
live in, isn't it, Sir? Never mind! 


‘No, we all know that. Look here! Are 
these bones pounded small enough ?” 

John Want suddenly approached the lienten- 

t. and looked at him with an appearance of 
the deepest interest. 

‘You'll excuse me, Sir,” he said; ‘* how very 
hollow your voice sounds this morning!” 
‘ever mind my voice. The bones! the 


the hones. They'll take a trifle 
I'll do my best with them, Sir, 


*Yes, Sir 
more pounding. 
for your sake.” 

** What do yon mean ?” 

John Want shook his head, and looked at 
Crayford with a dreary smile. 
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**T don’t think I shall have the honor of mak- 
ing much more bone soup for you, Sir. Do you 
think yourself you'll last long, Sir? I don’t, sav- 
ing your presence, I think about another week 
or ten days will do for us all, Never mind! J 
don't grumble.” 

He poured the bones into the mortar and be- 
gan to pound them—under protest. At the 
same moment a sailor appeared, entering from 
the inner hut. . 

**A message from Captain Ebsworth, Sir.’ 

* Well?” 

“The captain is worse than ever with his 
freezing pains, Sir. He wants to see you imme- 
diately.” 

‘TI will go at once. Rouse the doctor.” 

Answering in those terms, Crayford returned 
to the inner hut, followed by the sailor. John 
Want shook his head again, and smiled more 
drearily than ever. 

**Rouse the doctor?” he repeated. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose the doctor should be frozen? He hadn't 
a ha’porth of warmth in him last night, and his 
voice sounded like a whisper in a speaking-trum- 
pet. Will the bones do now? Yes, the bones 
will do now. Into the saucepan with you,” 
cried John Want, suiting the action to the word, 
‘‘and flavor the hot water, if you can! When 
I remember that I was once an apprentice at a 
pastry-cook’s—when I think of the gallons of 
turtle soup that this hand has stirred up in a jolly 
hot kitchen—and when I find myself mixing 
bones and hot water for soup, and turning into 
ice as fast as I can, if I wasn’t of a cheerful dis- 
position I should feel inclined to grumble. John 
Want! John Want! whatever had you done 
with your natural senses when you made up 
your mind to go to sea?” 

A new voice hailed the cook, speaking from 
one of the bed-places in the side of the hut. It 
was the voice of Francis Aldersley. 

** Who's that croaking over the fire 7” 

‘**Croaking ?” repeated John Want, with the 
air of a man who considered himself the object 
of a gratuitous insult. ‘‘Croaking? You don't 
find your own voice at all altered for the worse, 
do you, Mr. Frank? I don't give him,” John 
proceeded, speaking confidentially to himself, 
**more than six hours to last. He’s one of your 
grumblers.” 

‘* What are yon doing there?” asked Frank. 

‘*T’m making bone soup, Sir, and wondering 
why I ever went to sea.” 

** Well, and why did you go to sea?” 

‘*I'm not certain, Mr. Frank. Sometimes I 
think it was natural perversity; sometimes I 
think it was false pride at getting over seasick- 
ness; sometimes I think it was reading Robin- 
son Crusoe, aud books warning of me not to go 
to sea, 

Frank langhed. ‘‘ You're an odd fellow. 
What do you mean by false pride at getting over 
seasickness? Did you get over seasickness in 
some new way ?” 

{John Want’s dismal face brightened in spite 
of himself. Frank had recalled to the cook's 
memory one of the noteworthy passages in the 
cook’s life. ] 

“*That's it, Sir!” he said. ‘If ever a man 
cured seasickness in a new way yet, I am that man 
—TI got over it, Mr. Frank, by dint of hard eat- 
ing. Iwas a passenger on board a packet-boat, 
Sir, when first I saw blue water. A nasty lopp 
of a sea came on at dinner-time, and I began to 
feel queer the moment the soup was put on the 


table. ‘Sick?’ says the captain. ‘ Rather, Sir,’ 
says I. ‘Will you try my cure?’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘Certainly, Sir,’ says I. ‘Is your heart 


in your mouth yet?’ says the captain. ‘Not 
quite, Sir,’ says I. ‘Mock-turtle soup?’ says 
the captain, and helps me. I swallow a couple 
of spoonfuls, and turn as white as a sheet. ‘The 
captain cocks his eveat me. ‘Go on deck, Sir,’ 
says he, ‘get rid of the soup, and then come 
back to the cabin.’ I got rid of the soup and 
came back to the cabin. ‘Cod’s head and shoul- 
ders,’ says the captain, and helps me. ‘I can't 
stand it, Sir,’ says I. ‘You must,’ says the cap- 
tain, ‘because it’s the cure.’ I crammed down 
a mouthful and turned paler than ever. ‘Go 
on deck,’ says the captain, ‘get rid of the cod’s 
head, and come back to the cabin.’ Off I go, 
and back I come. ‘ Boiled leg of mutton and 
trimmings,’ says the captain, and helps me. 
‘No fat, Sir,’ says I,‘ Fat’s the cure,’ says the 
captain, and makes me eat it. ‘Lean'’s the 
cure,’ says the captain, and makes me eat it. 
‘Steady ?’ says the captain. ‘Sick,’ says I. 
‘Go on deck,’ says the captain, ‘get rid of the 
boiled leg of mutton and trimmings, and come 
back to the cabin.’ Off I go, staggering—back 
I come, more dead than alive. *‘ Deviled kid- 
neys,’ says the captain. I shut my eyes, and 
got em down. ‘Cure’s beginning,’ says the cap- 
tain. ‘Mutton-chop and pickles.’ I shut my 
eyes, and got them down. ‘Broiled ham and 
Cayenne pepper,’ says the captain. ‘Glass of 
stout and cranberry tart. Want to go on deck 
again?’ ‘No, Sir,’says I. ‘Cure’s done,’ says 
the captain. ‘ Never you give in to your stom- 
ach, and your stomach will end in giving in to 
Having stated the moral purpose of his story 
in those unanswerable words, John Want took 
himself and his saucepan into the kitchen. A 
moment later Crayford returned to the hut, and 
astonished Frank Aldersley by an unexpected 
question. 

‘*Have you any thing in your berth, Frank, 
that vou set a value on?” 

Frank looked puzzled. 

‘* Nothing that I set the smallest value on— 
when I am out of it,” he replied. ‘* What does 
your question mean ?” 

‘** We are almost as short of fuel as we are of 
provisions,” Crayford proceeded. ‘* Your berth 
will make good firing. I have directed Bateson 
to be here in ten minutes with his axe.” 

‘* Very attentive and considerate on your part,” 








said Frank. ‘‘ What is to become of me, if you 
please, when Bateson has chopped my bed into 
fire-wood ?” 

**Can’t you guess ?” 

**I suppose the cold has stupefied me. The 
riddle is beyond my reading. Suppose you give 
me a hint ?” 

“Certainly. Tiere will be beds to spare soon 
—there is to be a change at last in our wretch- 
ed lives here. Do you see it now?” 

Frank's eyes sparkled. He sprang out of his 
berth, and waved his fur cap in triumph. 

**See it?” he exclaimed: ‘‘of course I do! 
The exploring party is to start at last. Do 1 go 
with the expedition ?” 

“It is not very long since you were in the 
doctor’s hands, Frank,” said Crayford, kindly. 
‘*[ doubt if you are strong enough yet to make 
one of the exploring party.” 

** Strong enough or not,” returned Frank, 
‘any risk is better than pining and perishing 
here. Put me down, Crayford, among those 
who volunteer to go.” 

** Volunteers will not be accepted in this case,” 
said Crayford. ‘‘ Captain Helding and Captain 
Ebsworth see serious objections, as we are situa- 
ted, to that method of proceeding.” 

** Do they mean to keep the appointments in 
their own hands?” asked Frank. “I, for one, 
object to that.” 

** Wait a little,” said Crayford. ‘* You were 
playing backgammon the other day with one of 
the officers. Does the board belong to him or 
to you?” 

**It belongs tome. I have got it in my lock- 
er here. What do you want with it?” 

**] want the dice and the box for casting lots. 
The captains have arranged—most wisely, as I 
think—that Chance shall decide among us who 
goes with the expedition, and who stays behind 
in the huts. ‘The officers and crew of the Wan- 
derer will be here in a few minutes to cast the 
lots. Neither you nor any one can object to 
that way of deciding among us. Officers and 


meu alike take their chance together. Nobody 
can grumble.” 
**T am quite satisfied,” said Frank. ‘‘ But I 


know of one man among the officers who is sure 
to make objections.” 

** Who is the man ?” 

**You know him well enough too. The 
‘ Bear of the Expedition,’ Richard Wardour.” 

** Frank, Frank, you have a bad habit of let- 
ting your tongue run away with you! Don’t re- 
peat that stupid nickname when you talk of my 
good friend Richard Wardour.” 

**Your good friend? Crayford, your liking 
for that man amazes me!” 

Crayford laid his hand kindly on Frank's 
shoulder, Of all the officers of the Sea-Mew, 
Crayford’s favorite was Frank. 

‘*Why should it amaze you?” he asked. 
** What opportunities have you had of judging ? 
You and Wardour have always belonged to dif- 
ferent ships. I have never seen you in War- 
dour’s society for five minutes together. How 
can you form a fair estimate of his character ?” 

**T take the general estimate of his charac- 
ter,” Frank answered. ‘‘ He has got his nick- 
name because he is the most unpopular mau in 
his ship. Nobody likes him—there must be some 
reason for that.” 

“There is only one reason for it,” Crayford 
rejoined. ‘* Nobody understands Richard War- 
dour. I am not talking at random. Remem- 
ber, I sailed from England with him in the Wan- 
derer ; and I was only transferred to the Sea- 
Mew long after we were locked up in the ice. 
I was Richard Wardour’s companion on board 
ship for months, and I learned there to do him 
justice. Under all his outward defects, I tell 
you there beats a great and generous heart. 
Suspend your opinion, my lad, until you know 
my friend as well as Ido. No more of this now. 
Give me the dice and the box.” 

Frank opened his locker. At the same mo- 
ment the silence of the snowy waste outside was 
broken by a shouting of voices hailing the hut— 
** Sea-Mew, ahoy !” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue sailor on watch opened the outer door. 
There, plodding over the ghastly white snow, 
were the officers of the Wanderer approaching 
the hut. There, scattered under the merciless 
black sky, were the crew, with the dogs and the 
sledges, waiting the word which was to start 
them on their perilous and doubtful journey. 

Captain Helding of the Wanderer, accompa- 
nied by his officers, entered the hut —in high 
spirits at the prospect of a change. Behind 
them, lounging in slowly by himself, was a dark, 
sullen, heavy-browed man. He neither spoke 
nor offered his hand to any body; he was the 
one person present who seemed to be perfectly 
indifferent to the fate in store for him. This 
was the man whom his brother officers had nick- 
named the Bear of the Expedition. In other 
words, Richard Wardour. 

Crayford advanced to welcome Captain Hel- 
ding. Frank, remembering the friendly reproof 
which he had just received, passed over the oth- 
er officers of the Wanderer, and made a special 
effort to be civil to Crayford's friend. 

**Good- morning, Mr. Wardour,” he said. 
** We may congratulate each other on the chance 
of leaving this horrible place.” 

** You may think it horrible,” Wardour re- 
torted. ‘I like it.” 

‘*Like it? Good Heavens! why ?” 

‘* Because there are no women here.” 

Frank turned to his brother officers, without 
making any farther advances in the direction of 
Richard Wardour. The Bear of the Expedition 
was more unapproachable than ever. 

In the mean time the hut had become throng- 
ed by the able-bodied officers and men of the 





two ships. Captain Helding, standing in the 
midst of them, with Crayford by his side, pro- 
ceeded to explain the purpose of the contem- 
plated expedition to the audience which surround- 
ed him. 

He began in these words : 

** Brother officers and men of the Wanderer 
and Sea-Mew, it is my duty to tell you, very 
briefly, the reasons which have decided Captain 
Ebsworth and myself on dispatching an explor- 
ing party in search of help. Without recalling 
all the hardships we have suffered for the last 
two years—the destruction first of one of our 
ships, then of the other; the death of some of 
our bravest and best companions; the vain bat- 
tles we have been fighting with the ice and snow 
and boundless desolation of these inhospitable 
regions—without dwelling on these things, it is 
my duty to remind you that this, the last place 
in which we have taken refuge, is far beyond 
the track of any previous expedition, and that 
consequently our chance of being discovered by 
any rescuing parties that may be sent to look aft- 
er us is, to say the least of it, a chance of the 
most uncertain kind. You all agree with me, 
gentlemen, so far ?” 

The officers (with the exception of Wardour, 
who stood apart in sullen silence) all agreed so 
far. 

The captain went on: 

**It is therefore urgently necessary that we 
should make another, and probably a last, etfort 
to extricate ourselves. The winter is not far off, 
game is getting scarcer and scarcer, our stock 
of provisions is running low, and the sick—espe- 
cially, I am sorry to say, the sick in the Wan- 
derer’s hut—are increasing in number day by 
day. We must look to our own lives, and to 
the lives of those who are dependent on us; and 
we have no time to lose.” 

The officers echoed the words cheerfully. 

“Right! right! No time to lose.” 

Captain Helding resumed : 

‘*The plan proposed is that a detachment of 
the able-bodied officers and men among us 
should set forth this very day, and make anoth- 
er effort to reach the nearest inhabited settle- 
ments, from which help and provisions may be 
dispatched to those who remain here. ‘The new 
direction to be taken, and the various precau- 
tions to be adopted, are all drawn out ready. 
The only question now before us is, Who is to 
stop here, and who is to undertake the jour- 
ney ?” 

The officers answered the question with one 
accord—‘* Volunteers !” 

The men echoed their officers. ‘* Ay, ay, vol- 
unteers.” 

Wardour still preserved his sullen silence. 
Crayford noticed him, standing apart from the 
rest, and appealed to him personally. 

** Do you say nothing ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Wardour answered. 
stay, it’s all one to me.” 

**T hope you don’t really mean that?” said 
Crayford. 

**T do.” 

**T am sorry to hear it, Wardour.” 

Captain Helding answered the general sug- 
gestion in favor of volunteering by a question 
which instantly checked the rising enthusiasm 
of the meeting. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ suppose we say volunteers. 
Who volunteers to stop in the huts ?” 

There was a dead silence. The officers and 
men looked at each other confusedly, ‘The cap- 
tain continued : 

**You see we can't settle it by volunteering. 
You all want to go. Every man among us who 
has the use of his limbs naturally wants to go. 
But what is to become of those who have not got 
the use of their limbs? Some of us must stay 
here and take care of the sick.” 

Every body admitted that this was true. 

**So we get back again,” said the captain, 
**to the old question, Who among the able- 
bodied is to go, and who is to stay? Captain 
Ebsworth says, and I say, let chance decide it. 
Here are dice. The numbers run,as high as 
twelve—double sixes. All who throw under six 
stay; all who throw over six go. Officers of 
the Wanderer and the Sea-~-Mew, do you agree 
to that way of meeting the difficulty ?” 

All the officers agreed —with the one exception 
of Wardour, who still kept silence. 

**Men of the Wanderer and Sea-Mew, your 
officers agree to cast lots. Do you agree 
too ?” 

The men agreed without a dissentient voice. 
Crayford handed the box and the dice to Cap- 
tain Helding. 

“You throw first, Sir. 
Over six, ‘Go.’” 

Captain Helding cast the dice, the top of the 
cask serving for a table. He threw Seven. 

**Go,” suid Crayford. ‘‘T congratulate you, 
Sir. Now for my own chance.” He cast the 
dice in his turn. Three! ‘Stay! Ah, well, 
well! if I can do my duty, and be of use to oth- 
ers, what does it matter whether I go or stay? 
Wardour, you are next, in the absence of your 
first lieutenant.” 

Wardour prepared to cast, without shaking the 
dice. 

**Shake the box, man!” eried Crayford. 
**Give yourself a chance of luck !” 

Wardour persisted in letting the dice fall out 
carelessly, just as they lay in the box. 

**Not I!” he muttered to himself. ‘I've 
done with luck.” Saying those words, he threw 
down the empty box, and seated himself on the 
nearest chest, without looking to see how the 
dice had fallen. 

Crayford examined them. ‘‘Six!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘There! you have a second chance, 
in spite of yourself. You are neither under nor 
over; you throw again.” 

‘* Bah!” growled the Bear. 
the trouble of getting up for. 
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throw for me.” He suddenly looked at Frank. 
“You! you have got what the women call a 
lucky face.” 

Frank appealed to Crayford. ‘‘ Shall I ?” 

‘*Yes, if he wishes it,” said Crayford. 

Frank cast the dice. ‘*Two! He stays! 
Wardour, I am sorry I have thrown against 
you. 

" «Go or stay,” reiterated Wardour, ‘‘it’s all 
one to me. You will be luckier, young one, 
when you cast for yourself.” 

Frank cast for himself. 

‘*Bight. Hurrah! I go!” 

*« What did I tell you?” said Wardour. ‘* The 
chance was yours. You have thriven on my ill 
luck.” 

He rose, as he spoke, to leave the hut. Cray- 
ford stopped him. 

** Have you any thing particular to do, Rich- 
ard ?” 

** What has any body to do here?” 

**Wait a little, then. I want to speak to you 
when this business is over.” 

‘* Are you going to give me any more good 
advice ?” 

** Don't look at me in that sour way, Richard. 
I am going to ask you a question about some- 
thing which concerns yourself.” 

Wardour yielded without a word more. He 
returned to his chest, and cynically composed 
himself to slumber. The casting of the lots 
went on rapidly among the officers and men. 
In another half hour chance had decided the 
question of ‘‘Go” or “‘ Stay” for all alike. The 
men left the hut. The officers entered the inner 
apartment for a last conference with the bed- 
ridden captain of the Sea-Mew. Wardour and 
Crayford were left together, alone. 

[To BE OONTINVED.] 





PERSONAL. 


Bisnor WaHITEnOTSE, of Illinois, who died in 
Chicago on the 10th inst., was one of the ablest 
and best-known bishops of the Episcopal Church. 
In as high degree as is possible in this country 
he realized the idea of the prelate. He was a 
man of fine attainments, courtly address, accus- 
tomed all his life to cultivated society, an elo- 
quent preacher, a wise administrator, and a man 
of fortune. It was the hope of the friends of 
Bishop WHITEHOTSE, on the erection of the di- 
ocese of Western New York in 1838, that he 
would be its first bishop, but this hope was not 
realized. The Low-Church party, with which 
Bishop W. was then identified, voted for the late 
Bishop EasTBurRN, not, however, with success, 
for Bishop De Lancey was elected, and admin- 
istered the diocese with great success during 
the twenty-six years of his episcopate. Bishop 
WuitrHotss, at his death, stood tenth on the 
roll of bishops. 

—J. Proctor Knorr is again a candidate for 
Congress from the Fourth District of Kentucky. 
He is one of the brightest and wittiest men of the 
day, and sent a ring of hearty laughter through- 
out the country by his inimitable speech upon 
Duluth. Such men are not only valuable for 
their power of lampooning and laughing ques- 
tionable measures out of Congress, but for the 
ability, as an eminent English judge once said, 
of “relieving the tedium of legislative proceed- 
ings by a little honest hilarity.’"" Mr. Knorr is 
not merely a humorist; he is an industrious, 
capable, and successful lawyer, and a very es- 
timable gentleman. 

—Mr. WaLTER, the principal proprietor of the 
London Times, is reported to have made a <n 
of great vigor in Parliament on the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill, and to have been highly 
complimented by Mr. DisrRagLi. Mr. WALTER 
said that ‘‘he had been brought up in what was 
called the High-Church school, and had read a 

eat deal of theology on that side of the ques- 
ion.”’ His argument gave evidence in every 
part of entire familiarity with theological dis- 
cussion. He closed the speech by saying that 
in his opinion the people of England “ would 
infinitely prefer to see the Church disestablished 
than these [ritualistic] doctrines authorized and 
sanctioned.” 

—Professor Parsons, of Pennsylvania, a gen- 
tleman of note among the Lutherans, has been 
appointed by the Japanese government to an 
important position in the Department of Edu- 
cation, and will depart forthwith. 

—Earl Dunraven has bought 6000 acres of 
Este’s Park, Colorado, and purposes improving 
it by keeping the game and fish from too rapid 
destruction, and by erecting buildings for tour- 
ists. 

—The London Atheneum in its last issue pro- 

»ses to publish in its next, by the courtesy of 
Mr. H. Brieut, some letters of BuRNs that have 
not before been published. 

—Mr. James M‘Henry, who for the past few 
years has been so prominently connected with 
the affairs of the Erie Railway Company, has 
caused to be printed, at his own expense, a mag- 
nificent edition of the works of the late SHERI- 
Dan Know es. The edition consists of his 
dramas, tales, lectures, and life by his son Ricu- 
ARD BrinsLEY KNOWLES. It is in six volumes, 
quarto, on fine paper, and only twenty-five copies 
are printed. 

—Riches avail not. Sefior De La PorTILLA, 
the head of one of the oldest and wealthiest un- 
titled families in Mexico, died at the Fifth Av- 
enue Hotel on the 5th inst., after an illness of 
five days. He was on his way to Europe, but 
now lies in that growing young city of the dead, 
Calvary Cemetery. 

—The first organ built in America was made 
by Epwarp BromFizeLpD, of Boston, who died 
August 18,1756. The fact is stated on his tomb- 
stone in King’s Chapel burial-ground. 

—Dr. Joun Epwarp Gay, having completed 
his fiftieth year of service as keeper of the zoo- 
logical department in the British Museum, pro- 
poses to resign. He has gone almost from gay 
to grave, 

—Mr. Murat Hatrsteav while in London 
wrote to his Cincinnati Commercial a descrip- 
tion of a Sunday morning service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in which occurs the following allu- 
sion to the difference between English and Amer- 
ican journalism: ‘“‘Sunday last Dean STANLEY 
preached a very carefully prepared sermon. It 


Was &@ magnificent appeal to the nation in behalf 
of the Church. 


Half a dozen members of the | 


| 
| 
| 








royal family were present. If the sermon had 
been delivered in the United States it would 
have been generally published, and it is not un 
likely that it would have been mutilated through 
out the land by telegraph. I have not seen any 


| notice of the sermon in the English papers.” 


—The popular raid in England on the racing 
amblers bas found its way to the upper ten. 
he Duke of Richmond, it is said, has deter- 


| mined to abolish betting during the Goodwood 


meeting as far as he can, and that in order to 
carry out this resolve he has determined not to 
permit the assemblage of professional betting 
men, nor even to allow the establishment of the 
customary TATTERSALL’s ring. It is to be fear- 
ed, however, that the sportive Englishman will 
manage to evade the virtuous intentions of the 
duke. The English are so deceitful on the 
horse question—like other peoples. Folks will 
take chances. We all remember the sharp little 
‘‘corner in venison” between Jacos and Esau 
—an operation that would have been worthy of 
the late Chicago “‘ corner in oats ;"’ and one may 
be sure that the Englishman who has once betted 
upon the uncertainties of equine maneuvres will 
do it again if he can, duke or no duke. 

—Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of Parlia- 
ment, is proving himself in many ways a remark- 
able man. He is as full of healthy animal life 
and spirits as a pei delights in all manly 
exercises, goes fishing, skates, and does many 
sportfal things, and he makes notably good 
speeches. He is now forty-four years old. Six- 
teen years ago, when out shooting, he was by an 
accident totally deprived of sight. 
later he was elected Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Cambridge. For nine 
= past he has been an active member of the 

ouse of Commons, and at the same time usual- 
ly has in hand some work of a literary or scien- 
tific character. 

—On the 17th of July the Non-conformists of 
Southampton, England, celebrated the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Isaac 
Watts, who was a native of that town. It is 
»roposed to build memorial schools at a cost of 

,000, half of which is already contributed. Dr. 
Isaac Watts was the most fortunate of literary 
men and preachers in one respect: he was in- 
vited to spend a week at the country-house of 
Sir Tuomas Asney, Lord Mayor of London; 
the visit lasted ten years, until Sir Toomas died, 
and was continued with the mother and daugh- 
ters twenty-six years more. Very pleasant and 
very inexpensive. 

—The editor of the Church Journal has been 
on an excursion to Nova Scotia, and among the 
clerical brethren he encountered was one, a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, who is not 
only a very zealous pastor, but an expert in all 
athletic sports. Fully dressed, he will plunge 
into the waves, swim about, and divest himself, 
while under water, of every particle of clothing, 
and then dress himself completely again. This 
clergyman has at different times saved thirteen 
persons from drowning. 

—The examination of Coce1a’s comet by Pa- 
dre SEccHI, by means of the spectroscope, 
proves that ite rays consist mainly of light emit- 
ted by carbon or an oxide ofcarbon. M. L’ Abbé 
MOIGNO causes a smile as we read, in Les Mondes 
of July 9, his account of this investigation, and 
his exclamation, ‘‘ Une cométe ne serait-elle 
qu’un gigantesque diamant volatilisé ?”’ 

—According to Mr. NELSON, our late minister 
to Mexico, the Emperor MAXIMILIAN was hard- 
ly the full man the public have been taught to 
believe him. Mr. NELSON says ‘‘ he had not one 
single quality of mind or churacter that fitted 
him to govern the Mexican people, or to engage 
in so large an undertaking as that of the found- 
ing an empire on the ruins ofa republic. Vain, 
vacillating, and shallow, he was wholly desti- 
tute of common-sense, and never seriously con- 
sidered the duties and obligations of his exalted 
position. When the life of the empire was sus- 
pended by a thread, he found time to chase but- 
terflies, study heraldry, devise coats of arms for 
the newly fledged nobility, and produce volumes 
on court etiquette.”’ 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


TRE Academy informs us that Mr, Forest 
was about leaving Champion Bay, in Australia, 
in the direction of Mount Luke, with the spe- 
cial object of tracing the Murchison River to its 
source, for the purpose of carrying a tel ph 
line along its banks. Should he be Behenn = in 
his operations, he will open to our knowledge 
not less than 100,000,000 acres hitherto untrod- 
den by white men, and aid in solving the prob 
lem of what lies beyond the water-shed of the 
Murchison., 


Dr. Z1TTex, of Routr’s Libyan expedition, de- 
scribes the results of the undertaking as of much 
scientific interest, even though their practical 
value is not so great as was hoped. One result 
arrived at is that the Libyan Desert is the most 
sterile and barren part of the entire Sahara, and 
that the irrigation and colonization of the true 
desert are alike impossible, and that the perma- 
nent occupation of the oases is not possible, on 
account of their isolated position. etermina- 
tions of the degree of humidity and the quanti- 
ty of ozone in the atmosphere were made with 
great regularity. Minute researches were prose- 
cuted in regard to the flora and fauna and the 
geology of the region. In the last branch it was 
ascertained that the desert, instead of having 
one uniform cover of nummulites, lime, and 
sand, was found to consist of chalk, eocene and 
miocene formations, with an abundance of well- 
preserved fossil remains. Numerous photo- 
graphs of the scenéry, animals, etc., were taken 
on the expedition. 





Dr. BuRMEISTER, director of the Natural His- 
tory Museum at Buenos Ayres, has been nom- 
inated as director of the Natural History and 
Physical Faculty of Cordova. 





Rey. R. T. Lowe, an eminent and well-known 
naturalist, recently lost his life by the wreck of 
the steam-ship Liberia. 

The Academy finds in the correspondence of a 
Russian traveler the announcement of the inten- 
tion of the Russian government to dispatch two 
scientific expeditions, one to the Kemi district 
and to Russian Lapland, with the object of mak- 
ing a study of the geology of the region and ex- 
amining the traces of — ae and the 
other to the shores of the White Sea, for the 
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purpose of making zoological researches. Much 
interest attaches to these operations, for Dr. 
YAZKINSKY, who for the last two years has been 
at work in these parts, has discovered a great 
many specimens of fish and crustacea of an en- 
tirely new character. 





The first party of the English transit expedi- 
tion left Woolwich on the 23d of May on the 
government transport Elizabeth Martin. Her 
stores include astronomical and photographic 
apparatus to the extent of about one hundred 
and fifty tons measurement. The stations to be 
occupied by the gentlemen in this vessel are 
Rodriguez and two points in Kerguelen Land. 
Of the Rodriguez party Lieutenant Neate is 
chief astronomer, and Lieutenant HoGGaNn one 
of his assistants. Lieutenant Goopriner will 
be at Christmas Harbor, Kerguelen Land, and 
Mr. J. B. SMrrH, astronomer and photographer, 
at the same station. Lieutenant Corsett is to 
be chief astronomer at the second station on the 
same island. 





An International Botanical Congress was held 
at Florence on the 15th of May, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Hooker. Vice-presidents were 
elected for various countries in Europe. ‘There 
does not —— to have been any representative 
from America. Papers were read on the phil- 
loxera and its relationship to the vine. Several 
other subjects of more or less interest were also 
presented. It is proposed to hold the Congress 
for the next year in London. 

The third session of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Lille from the 20th to the 27th of August, 1874. 





A monument in honor of the late Professor 
SEDGewIck, of Cambridge, the eminent geologist 
and paleontologist, is about being erected in 
the form of a memorial geological museum, for 
which £10,000 have already been subscribed. 





A reward of £100 has been offered to any per- 
son who will bring home any news of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian arctic expedition. It will be 
remembered that the steamer Jegethoff, with this 
expedition on board, was last seen to the north- 
west of Nova Zembla, in about latitude 76° N., 
on the 21st of August, 1872, when Count Wic- 
ZEK parted company with them and sailed south- 
ward in his yacht Jsdjorn. . 





The sixth annual report on the noxious, ben- 
eficial, and other insects in the State of Mis- 
souri, by Mr. Cuarues V. Rinzy, State Ento- 
mologist, has just been published as a State doc- 
ument, and like its predecessors contains a large 
amount of information of a direct practical bear- 
ing upon the agricultural interests of Missouri 
and the oun greene. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Mr. Ritey is one of our most 
accomplished practical entomologists, and that 
his researches have been of the utmost service 
to the country. It is to him more than to any 
one else that we owe a knowledge of the history 
and transformations of the grape-vine louse, 
Phillorera vastatrix;, a subject into which he is 
still zealously inquiring. 

The present volume embraces three divisions : 
first, upon noxious insects; second, those that 
are beneficial; and third, those that have no di- 
rect influence of either kind. As might be sup- 

osed, among the noxious insects special prom- 
nence is given to the philloxera, as also to the 
Colorado potato beetle, the rapid advance of 
which to the East is so ominous. The possi- 
bility of ite introduction into Europe, and con- 
sequent destruction of the potato crop there, has 
awakened alarm, and led to the consideration 
of the question by the highest authorities. 

The work is profusely illustrated with excel- 
lent wood-cuts, and is in every respect of tables, 
indexes, typography, etc., all that could be de- 
sired. 





An important communication has lately been 
made by Professor WyviLLeE THomson, chief of 
the scientific force of the Challenger, to Admiral 
RicHARrDs, of the British Hydrographic Service. 
This was written from Melbourne on the 17th of 
March, and contains later details in regard to 
the discoveries of the Challenger than have here- 
tofore been announced. After leaving the Cape 
of Good Hope, about Christmas-time, nineteen 
principal stations had been visited up to the 
time of writing, including Marine Island, the 
neighborhood of the Crozets, Kerguelen Land, 
and the Heard group. The dredgings made just 
after leaving the Cape revealed an abundance of 
animal life, with the interesting fact that the 
general character of the fauna was very similar 
to that of the North Atlantic, many of the spe 
cies even being identical with those on the coast 
of Great Britain and Norway. 

The use of the trawl at a depth of 1600 fath- 
oms, between Prince Edward's Island and the 
Crozets, yielded’a large number of marine ob- 
jects. Among them were the sponges Luplectella 
and Hyalonema, and two entirely new genera of 
stalked crinoids, some remarkable crustaceans, 
ete. Off Christmas Harbor, in Kerguelen Land, 
the trawl brought up large cup sponges of the 
genus Rossella. 

The most southern station was made on the 
14th of February in latitude 65° 42 8., longitude 
79° 49 E. Here, at the depth of 1675 fathoms, 
the trawl brought up the usual variety of ani- 
mals. A large number of the species collected 
were entirely new to science. 

The most striking result obtained during this 
section of the expedition was the discovery that 
whenever the sea-bottom contained globigerina 
ooze and the red clay produced by the decom- 
position of foraminifera shells, there the seas 
above it abounded in living globigerine, pulvi- 
nuline, and orbuline, as shown by the use of the 
towing net down to 150 fathoms. Professor 
THOMSON was therefore led to the conclusion, 
quite contrary to a previous impression, that 
the bulk of the materials at the bottom is in all 
cases derived from the surface. He, however, 
admits the existence of other forms of forami- 
nifera as living organisms in the bottom mud, 
but in comparatively small numbers. He fur- 
ther remarks that the difference between the 
living and free-floating glodigerine and their 
shells at the bottom is so great as to add to the 
certainty that the latter are dead, although fre- 
quently containing organic matter. 

A serious inconvenience experienced during 
these researches in the antarctie regions was 
the severity of the weather, the instramente be- 




















ing so cold that it was unpleasant to handle 
them, and the vapor of the breath condensing 
and freezing at once upon the glass and brass 
work. 

As the result of the investigations relative to 
the percentage of carbonic acid in the water, 
it was found that the smallest amount occarred 
at the surface of the water near Kerguelen Land, 
and the Jargest amount was found in the bot- 
tom water close to the antarctic ice. 


FREEDOM, JUBILEE, AND PARDON. 


Accorpinc to statistics given by the Charles- 
ton News, the number of pardons granted by 
Governor Moses, of South Carolina, from De- 
cember 12, 1872, to July 22, 1874, a period of 
only nineteen months, was four hundred and 
twenty-one, an average of about twenty-two a 
month. The offenses of which the parties par- 
doned were convicted are shown in the following 
table: 





Sieh ite sktip sss saaeseneate cooasss 
Manslaughter .. beens sencucapnvessessonge Ee 
i -unkesevkersaness ; +. 1 
Infanticide... ooh 5 
Burglary..... FEE a 
Destin swhheossncceotssncuniextcusxes 
fp ,lU peesenaveesesudsainativecn: San 
Highway robb 3 
Perjury 4 
Larceny 110 
EN ikicivhs euoel 0 eeesce . 6 
Assault and battery.. canes - 107 
Horse and mule stealing....... 6 
De ientidiaress ‘5 ‘ 1 
Kidnaping ........... 1 
Abduction ............ 1 
tied assceceess 4 
Miscellaneons......... ; keane ae 
Official misconduct and malfeasance in office. 12 
ST dhbdaedadlobess 0050 ‘ - 421 


This list, says the News, is exclusive of twen- 
ty-five or thirty criminals who were discharged 
in a batch, and of whose pardon there is no rec- 
ord, ‘These details, obtained by the News from 
the office of the South Carolina Secretary of 
State, furnish a startling exposé of the abuse of 
the pardoning power in that State. It is the 
general belief that the Governor is working for 
his “‘second term.” The negroes have great 
confidence in him, because, as the Nation well 
puts it, they believe “‘that Grant stands by him, 
and that he represents freedom, jubilee, and the 
pardoning power.” 


————--—— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Tuer attachment of some ladies to their peop 
amounts, in some instances, to infatuation. n fil- 
tempered lap-dog biting a piece out of a male visit- 
or’s leg, his mistress thus ove her compassion : 
be! aby d — dear creature! I hope it will not make 

ck!” 


ied lpeienadiitpen 
continue to cut up antics, even in well-regn- 

lated’ offices we infer from seeing John Brown an- 
nounced as “a linseed preacher.” 
During the long French war two old ladies in Stran- 
raer were going to the kirk; the one said to the other, 
“ Was it no a wonderfu’ thing that the Brectish were 
aye victorious ower the French in battle?” “Not a 
bit,” said the other old lady; “dinna ye ken the Bree- 
tish aye say their prayers before gaun into battle?” 
The other replied, “‘ Hut canna the Freuch say their 
prayers as weel?” The reply was most characteristic: 
* Hoot! jabbering bodies, wha could understan' them?” 





When a man nearly breaks his neck trying to get 
out of the way of a “ lightning-bug,” supposing it to 
be the head-light of a locomotive, it is time for him to 
sign the pledge. 

- - 

A man was brought before Lord Mansfield charged 
with stealing a silver ladle, and the connsel for the 
crown was rather severe upon the prisoner for being 
an attorney. “Come, come,” said hte lordship, “don’t 
exaggerate matters.” 





—_— 

In the year 1586 the young Constable of Castile was 
sent by his sovereign to felicitate Pope Sixtus V. on 
hie exaltation to the papal throne. The pontiff, dis- 
pleased that so young an embassador hail been do- 
puted to him, could not help saying, “ And well, Sir, 
did your master want men, by sending me an embasea- 
dor withonta beard ?” “If my sovereign had thought,” 
replied the proud yonng Spaniard, “that merit con- 
sisted in a beard, he would have sent you a goat, and 
not a gentleman,” 





—_—- — 
A female pawnbroker, hauled up for extortion, 
claimed immunity on the ground that she was a loan 


womah, 





nisilaitieidimleaas 

A minister in Aberdeenshire sacrificed so often and 
80 freely to the jolly god that the Presbytery could no 
longer overlook his proceedings, and summoned him 
before them to answer for his conduct. One of his 
elders, and constant companion in his social hours, 
was cited as a witness againet him. ‘ Well, John, 
did you ever see the Rev. Mr. C-—— the worse ot 
drink?” “ Weel, a wat no; I'\e mony atime seen bim 
the better o’t, but I ne'er saw him the waur o't.” 
“But did you never see him drunk?” ‘ That's what 
I'll ne’er see ; for before he be half slockened, I'm ave 
blind fu’.” 


“The sun is al) very well,” said a» Iriczhman, “ but 
the moon is worth two‘Uf it; for the moon affords us 
light in the night-time, when we want it, whereas the 
sun's with as in the daytime when we have no occa- 
sion for it.” 


An interesting little boy, timid when left alone in a 
dark room, was overheard recently by his mother to 
say in hie loneliness, “© Lord, don't let any one burt 
me, and I'll go to church next Sunday, and give you 
some money.” 


-_ 

We negotiated with a new washer-woman the other 
day. She wanted two dollars for doing the work. We 
said to her, “There was a woman the other day who 
said she would do it for a dollar and a naif.” “ An’ 
who was it?” she asked. We told her. “ Hamph,” 
said she, with marked disdain, “she kin affoord to 
do it fur a dollar an’ a half; shg lives in an alley, but 
I live on a strate.” We engaged her. 

— —— 

A little boy was asked about the story of Joseph, 
and if he knew what wrong his brethren did in 
yosing of him, when he replied, “1 suppose they sold 

im too cheap.” 


staircase of a Troy newspaper office the other night, 
and then retired and awaited developments. One 
the editors came along, and didn’t get frightened. He 
disrobed it, and now wears a fifteen-dollar pair of pan- 
taloons, & lar vest, a seven-dollar air of boots, 
and an eight-dollar hat, while one of the students 
about without a vest, and another roams around 
rongh the least frequented streets wearing a very 
ancient pair of inexpreesibles, 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 

Tuts grand and imposing relic of feudal ar- 
chitecture, which, as our readers may remem- 
ber, was greatly damaged by fire on the 4th of 
December, 1871, was up to that time one of the 
most interesting structures in England. It was 
not only the most ancient feudal castle in the 
world still oceupied as a residence, but con- 
tained an invaluable collection of works of art, 
loss of which can never be repaired. Our 
ri le-page illustration, engraved from a picture 
by READ, view of the ruin from the 
bank of the Avon. Superb trees grow in the 
immediate grounds, huge chestnuts and gigantic 
that have sheltered the stout earls time 
out of mind. ** The walls are gray with age,” 
says Mr. 8. C. Hatt, in an interesting descrip- 
tion of the castle; ** but it is a sober livery that 
s the stronghold of the bold barons, and 
iggests the tranquillity of repose after the fever 
of battles, sieges, and deeds that can not fail to 
be summoned from history as one looks from the 
filled-up moat to the tawers and battlements that 
still smile or frown upon the environing town 
they controlled or protected.” 

Warwick Castle end its ‘stout earls” have 
sorne a conspicuous part in English history from 
the earliest times, and the legends connected 
with it are numerous as the ivy leaves that clothe 
its walls. In old Saxon times upon the lofty 
mound on which it stands was built the strong- 
hold of Ernerriepa, and portions of the castle 
stil] standing date back to an age so remote that 
even tradition has lost the builder's name. Up 





gives the 





Bl 
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to the time of the disastrous fire the exterior of 
the castle was so little changed that the modern 
visitor might faney himself transported into me- 





dixval times, and look to see the great King- 
maker and his host issue through the gateway. 
If dreamily inclined, he may recall the wild le- 
gends told of the ‘renowned Guy,” the famous 
Earl of Warwick, who conquered the giant Dan- 

h champion CoLBRand, after a terrific battle 
lasting from sunrise to sunset, of the same re- 
doubtable warrior’s victory over the ‘* dun cow,” 
and how he turned hermit, and ‘‘died a holy 
man” in a cell within sight of his own castle. 
The spot is still pointed out, and bears the name 
of Guy's Cliff. Before the fire many most cu- 


rious relics of antiquity were stored within the 
castle, most of them connected with some legend 
or story of the grand old structure and its famous 
lords; and though it is still an object of great 


interest to the courist, their destruction has robbed 
the castle of one of its chief sources of attraction. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘*GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD REST. AH! NEITHER BE 

MY SHARE.” 


Hrurpnrer Cirsso_tp sat for some time 
smoking and musing by the wide old hearth—sat 
till the light faded outside the diamond-paned 
windows, and the shadows deepened within the 


room. -He might have sat on longer had he not 


been surprised by the opening of a door in that 
angle of the hall which was sacred to age and in- 
firmity in the person of old Mrs. ‘Trevanard. 

It was the door of her room which had open- 
ed. ‘Have they come back vet?” asked her 
feeble old voice 

‘*No, ma'am.” answered Humphrey, ** not 
vet Can I do any thing for you ay 
~ No. Sir It's the strange gentleman, Mr.— 
Mr ’ 

“Clissold. Yes, ma'am. Won't you come 
to vour old place by the fire ?” 

*-No; I've my fire in here, thank you kindly. 
But the place seems lonesome when they're 

vay. Im not much of a one to talk myself, 
hat I ike to hear voices. The hours seem so 
long without them. You can come in, if you 
nlease, Si My room is kept pretty tidy, I be- 
ieve : I should fret if I thought it wasn’t.” 

The eld woman was standing on the threshold 


of the door opening between the two rooms. 
Humphrey had risen to offer her assistance. 

‘Come in and sit down a bit,” she said, 
leased at having found some one to talk to, for 
it was a notorious fact at Boreel End that old 
Mrs. Trevanard always had a great deal more to 

herself when her daughter-in-law was 
0 f the way than she had in the somewhat 
freezing presence of that admirable housewife. 

Humphrey complied, and entered that room 
which he had observed through the half-glass 
door, a comfortable, homely room enongh in the 
licht of an excellent fire. Old Mrs. Trevanard 
required a great deal of warmth. 

She went back to her arm-chair, and motion- 
ed her visitor io a seat on the other side of the 
hearth. 

It's very kind of you to be troubled with an 
old woman like me,” she mumbled. 

‘I dare sav vou could tell me plenty of inter- 
esting stories about Borcel End if you were in- 

ned, Mrs. Trevanard,” said Humphrey. 

* Ah, there's few houses without a history, 
ew women of mv age that haven’t seen a good 
deal of family troubles and family secrets. The 
best thing an old woman of my age can do is to 
That's what my daughter-in- 
‘Least said soonest 


say fi 


hold her tongue. 
law's always telling me. 
mended.’” 
** Ah,” thought Humphrey, ‘‘ the dowager has 
been warned against being overcommunicative. ” 
Contemplating the room more at his leisure 
now than he had done trom outside, he per- 














—_ a 


ceived a picture hanging over the chimney-piece 
which he had not noticed before. It was a com- 
monplace portrait enough, by some provincial 
limner’s hand, the portrait of a young woman in 
a gypsy hat and flowered damask gown—a pic- 
ture that was perhaps a century old. 

**Is that picture over the chimney a portrait 
of one of your son's family, ma’am ?” asked 
Humphrey. 

**Yes, That's my husband's mother, Justina 
Trevanard.” 

Justina! The name startled him—so uncom- 
mon a name—and to find it here in the Treva- 
nard family ! 

**'That’s a curious name,” he said, ‘‘ and one 
which recalls a person I met under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Have you had many Justinas in 
the Trevanard family since that day ?” 

** Only one.” 

**Is she living ?” 

**J don’t know. I know nothing about her.” 

‘*A distant relation, 1 suppose ?” hazarded 
Humphrey. 7 

oe.” 

**T met vour granddaughter in the garden the 
other night, Mrs. Trevanard,” he said, determined 
to find out whether this blind woman was a friend 
to Muriel, ‘‘and I was grieved to see her in so 
sad a condition.” 

*“*Muriel? Yes, poor girl, it's very sad—sad 
for all of us,” answered the old woman, with a 
sigh—‘‘ saddest of all for her father. He was 
so proud of that girl—spared no money to make 
her a lady, and now he can’t bear to see her. It 
wounds him too deep to see such a wreck. Yet 
he won't have her away from the house. He 
likes to know that she’s near him, and as well 
cared for as she can be—in her state.” 

**Tt must have been a great sorrow that so 
changed her ?” 

** It was more sorrow than she could bear, poor 
child; though others have borne harder things.” 

**She was crossed in love, her brother told me.” 

** Yes, yes—crossed in love, that was it. The 
young man that she loved died voung, and she 
was told of it suddenly. The shock turned her 
brain. She had a fever, and every one thought 
she was going to die. She got the better of the 
illness, but her senses never came back to her. 
She's quite harmless, as you've seen, I dare say ; 
but she has her fancies, and one is to think that 
the young man she was fond of is still alive, and 
that he'll keep his promise, and come back to 
her.” 

Humphrey told Mrs. Trevanard of his first 
night at Borcel End, and the intrusion that had 
shortened his slumbers. 

** Ah! to think that she should have happen- 
ed to find her way there that night, close as we 
keep her! My door is always locked, and she 
can't get out into the house without coming 
through this room; but I suppose that night I 
must have forgotten to take the key out of the 
door and put it under my pillow, as I do mostly. 
And the poor ehild went roaming about the house 
by moonlight. That’s an old trick of hers. ‘The 
room where you sleep was her room once upon a 
time, and she always goes there if she gets the 
chance. It was unlucky that it should have 
happened the first night of your being here!” 

**She is very fond of you, I suppose?” said 
Humphrey, anxious to hear more of one in whom 
he felt a strong interest. 

‘Yes, 1 think she likes me better than any 
one else now.” 

** Better even than her own mother ?” 

** Why, ves; she does,not get on very well with 
her mother: she has odd fancies about her.” 

‘I thought as much. I have heard her speak 
of a child. That was a mere delusion, I con- 
clude ?” 

** Yes, that was one of her fancies.” 

‘*Has Mrs. ‘Trevanard never consulted any 
medical man upon the state of her daughter's 
mind ?” 

** Medical man ?” repeated the old woman, du- 
biously. *‘You mean a doctor, I suppose? Yes, 
Dr. Mitchell, from Seacomb, has seen the poor 
child many a time, and given her physic for this, 
that, and the other, but he says her mind will 
never be any different. There's no use worrying 
about that. He gives her stuff for her appetite 
sometimes, for she has but a poor appetite at the 
best. She’s sorely wasted away from the figure 
she was once upon a time.” 

‘*She was a very beautiful girl, I have heard 
from Martin.” 

** Yes, I never saw a handsomer girl than 
Muriel when she came from school. It was all 
along of sending her to boarding-school things 
went wrong.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

‘*Oh, dear me, Sir, you mustn't listen to my 
rambling talk. I’m a weak old woman, and I 
dare say my mind goes astray sometimes, just like 
Muriel’s.” 

A light step sounded on the narrow stairs, 
a door in the paneling opened, and the figure 
Humphrey had first seen in the spectral light of 
the moon came toward the hearth, and crouched 
down at the grandmother's knees. <A slender 
figure, dressed in a light-colored gown which 
looked white in the uncertain flare of the fire, 
a pale wan face, a mass of tangled hair. 

Muriel took the old woman's withered hand, 
laid her hollow cheek against it, and kissed it 
fondly. 

‘*Granny,” she murmured, ‘patient, loving 
granny. Muriel’s only friend.” 

Mrs. Trevanard smoothed the dark hair with 
her tremulous hand. 

** How tangled it is, Muriel! Why won't you 
let me brush it, and keep it nice for you? My 
poor old hands can do that without the help of 
eyes.” 

‘*Why should it be made smooth or nice? 
He isn't coming back yet. See here, granny, 
you shall dress me the day he comes home—all 
in white—with myrtle in my hair, like a bride. 
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I would have orange blossoms if I knew where 
to get any. ‘There are some orange-trees up at 
the Manor-house. I'll ask him to bring me 
some. I was never dressed like a bride.” 

**Oh, Muriel, Muriel! so full of fancies!” 

**Ah, but there are some of them real—too 
real. Where is the old cradle that my little 
brother used to sleep in?” 

**T don't know, darling. 
perhaps.” 

**'They should have burned it. I peeped into 
the Jumber-room one day, and saw it in a cor- 
ner—the old cradle, It set me thinking—such 
strange thoughts!” 

She remained silent for a few minutes, still 
crouching at her grandmother's knees, and with 
her hollow eyes fixed on the low fire. 

**Didn’t you hear a child cry?” she asked, 
suddenly, looking up with a listening face, first 
at the old woman, then at Humphrey. ‘ Didn’t 
you, granny ?” 

**No, love. I heard nothing.” 

** Didn't you, then ?” to Humphrey. 

** No, indeed.” 

** Ah, you are all of you deaf. 1 hear that 
crying so often—a poor little feeble voice. It 
comes and goes like the wind in the long winter 
nights, but it sounds so distant. Why doesn’t it 
come nearer? Why doesn't it come close to us 
that we may take the child in, and comfort it ?” 

* Ah, Muriel, Muriel! so full of fancies!” re- 
peated the old woman, like the refrain of an an- 
cient ballad, 

The sound of doors opening and loud voices 
announced the return of the family. 

** You'd better go back tothe hall, Sir. Bridg- 
et won't like to find you here, with Aer,” said 
Mrs. Trevanard in a hurried whisper, pointing 
to the figure leaning against her knees. 

Humphrey obeyed without a word. His last 
look at Muriel showed him the great haggard 
eves gazing at the fire, the wasted hands clasped 
upon the grandmother's knee. 

He left Borcel early next morning, Martin in- 
sisting upon bearing him company for the first 
few miles of his journey. He had paid liberally 
for his entertainment, rewarded the servant, and 
parted upon excellent terms with Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Trevanard and the blind grandmother. But he 
saw no more of Muriel, and it was with her im- 


In the lumber-room, 





age that Borcel End was most associated in his | 


mind. When he was parting with Martin he 
ventared to speak of her, for the first time since 
that conversation in the dog-cart. 

** Martin, Iam going to say something which 
will perhaps offend you, but it is something 1 
can’t help saying.” 

**T don’t think there’s much fear of offense 
between you and me—at least not on my side.” 

**T am not so sure of that; some subjects are 
hazardous even between friends. You remem- 
ber our talk about your sister? Well, I have 
seen her twice since then—never mind how or 
where; and I am more interested in her sad 
story than I can well express to you. It seems 
to me that there is something in that story 
which you, her only brother, ought to know, or, 
in a word, that she has need of your love and 
protection. Do not suppose for a moment that 
{ would insinuate any thing against your father 
and mother. They have doubtless done their 
duty to her according to their lights, but it is 
just possible that she has need of more active 
friendship, more sympathetic affection, than they 
can give. She clings to her old grandmother—a 
fading succor, When old Mrs. Trevanard dies, 
your sister will lose a natural nurse and protect- 
or. It will be your duty to lighten that loss for 
her, to interpose your love between her and the 
sense of desolation that may then arise. You 
are not angry with me for saying so much ?” 

** Angry with you! no, indeed.e You set me 
thinking, that’s all. Poor Muriel! I used to 
be so fond of her when I was a little chap, and 
perhaps I have thought too little about her of 
late years. .My mother doesn’t like any inter- 
ference upon that point—doesn't even like me to 
talk of my poor sister, and so I've got into the 
way of taking things for granted, and holding 
my tongue. Honestly, if I had thought there 
was any thing to be done for Muriel, that she 
could be better off than she is or happier than 
she is, I should have been the first to make the 
attempt to bring about that improvement. But 
my mother has always told me there was noth- 
ing to be done except submit to the will of Prov- 
idence.” 

“Your mother may be right, Martin; it is 
not for me, a stranger in your home, to gainsay 
her. But your sister's case seems to me most 
pitiful, and it will be long before I shall her 
image out of my mind. If ever there should come 
a time when you may need the advice or the as- 
sistance of a man of the world upon that subject, 
be very sure my best services will be at your dis- 
posal. And whenever you come to London on 
business or on pleasure, remember that you are 
to make my home yours.” 

‘*T shall take you at your word. But you are 
more likely to come back to Borcel than I to 
come to London, for, mind, I count upon your 
coming next summer. And now you are so thick 
with the Manor-house people, you've some in- 
ducement for coming,” added Martin, with the 
faintest touch of bitterness. 

** There is temptation enough for me at Bor- 
cel End, Martin, without any question of the 
Manor-house.” 

Martin shook his head incredulously. 

** Miss Bellingham is too pretty to be left out 
of the question,” he said. 

“*Miss Bellingham! A mere Dresden China 
beauty, a very fine specimen of human wax-work. 
I have told you my adventure in that line, Mar- 
tin. I’m not likely to make a second venture.” 

They parted with the friendliest farewell, and 
Humphrey felt that he was leaving something 
more than a chance acquaintance behind him at 





Borcel End. 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
“SUCH A LORD IS LOVE.” 


NOTHING could be more perfect than that se- 
renity which ruled the domestic life of Penwyn 
Manor. The judgment which Humphrey Clis- 
sold had formed of that life, as seen from the 
outside, was fully confirmed by its inner every- 
day aspect. Mr. and Mrs. Penwyn had no com- 
pany manners. They did not pose themselves 
before a stranger as model husband and wife, 
and settle their small differences at their leisure 
in the sanctuary of the lady’s dressing-room or 
the gentleman's study. They had no differences, 
but lived in each other and for each other. 

Yet, so impossible is perfect happiness to err- 
ing mortality, even here there was a hitch. Af- 
fection the most devoted, peace that knew not so 
much as a summer cloud across its fair horizon— 
these there were truly—but not quite happiness. 
Madge Penwyn had discovered somehow, by 
some subtle power of intuition given to anxious 
wives, that the husband she loved so fondly was 
not altogether happy, that he had his hours of 
lassitude and depression, when the world seemed 
to him, like Hamlet's world, ‘‘ out of joint”—his 
dark moments, when even she had no spell that 
could exorcise his demon. 

Vainly she sought a cause for these ci iangeful 
moods. Was he tired of her? Had he mis- 
taken his own feelings when he chose her for his 
wife? No, even when most perplexed by his fit- 
ful spirits, she could not doubt his love. That 
revealed itself with truth’s simple force. She 
knew him well enough to know that his love for 
her was the diviner half of his nature. 

Once, on the eve of an event which was to 
complete the sacred circle of their hcme life, 
when her nature was most sensitive, and she 
clung to him with a pathetic dependence, Madge 
ventured to speak of her husband's intervals of 
gloom. 

‘*T'm afraid there is something wanting even 
in your life, Churchill,” she said, gently, fearful 
lest she should touch some old wound, ** that you 
are not quite happy at Penwyn.” 

**Not happy! My dear love, if I am not hap- 
py here, and with you, there is no such thing as 
happiness for me. Why should I not be happy ? 
T have no wish unfulfilled, except perhaps some 
dim, half-formed aspiration to make my name 
famous—an idea with which most young men 
begin life, and which I can well afford to let 
stand over for future consideration while I make 
the most of the present here with you.” 

‘* But, Churchill, you know that I would not 
for the world stand between you and ambition. 
You must know how more than proud any suc- 
cess of yours would make me.” 

** Yes, dearest, and by-and-by I will put up for 
Seacomb, and try to make a little character in 
the House, for your sake,” replied Mr. Penwyn, 
with a yawn. ‘‘ It’s a wonderful thing how am- 
bitious a man feels while he has his living to 
win, and only his own wits to help him. Then, 
indeed, the distant blast of Fame's trumpet is a 
sound that wakes him early in the morning, and 
keeps him at his post in the night-watches. But 
then Fame means income, position, the world’s 
esteem, all the good things of life. The penni- 
less struggler knows he must be Cesar or noth- 
ing. Give the same man a comfortable estate like 
Penwyn, and Fame becomes a mere addendum 
to his life—an ornament which vanity may de- 
sire, but which hardly weighs against the delight 
of idle days and nights that know not care. In 
short, darling, since I won fortune and you I 
have grown somewhat forgetful of the dreams I 
cherished when I was a struggling bachelor.” 

**Ts it regret for those old dreams that makes 
you so gloomy sometimes, Churchill ?” 

**T do not regret them. I regret nothing. I 
am not gloomy,” said Churchill, eagerly. ‘* Nev- 
er question my happiness, Madge. Joy is a spir- 
it too subtle to endure a doubter’s analysis. God 
forbid that you and I should be otherwise than 
utterly happy! Oh, my dear love, never doubt 
me! Let us live for each other, and let me at 
least be sure that I have made your life all sun- 
shine!” 

**It has never known a cloud since our be- 
trothal, Churchill, except when I have thought 
you depressed and despondent.” 

‘Neither depressed nor despondent, Madge, 
only thoughtful. A man whose early days have 
been for the most part given up to thinking must 
have his hours of thoughtfulness now and then. 
And perhaps my life here has smacked a little 
too much of the Lotus Land. I must begin to 
look about me, and take more interest in the es- 
tate; in short, follow in the footsteps of my wor- 
thy grandfather, the old Squire, as soon as I can 
add the respectable name of father to my quali- 
fications for the post.” 

That time came before the sickle had been put 
to the last patch of corn upon the uplands above 
Penwyn Manor. ‘The halting bell of Penwyn 
Church rang out its shrill peal one August morn- 
ing, and the little world within ear-shot of the 
Manor knew that the Squire rejoiced in the com- 
ing of his first-born. ‘There were almost as many 
bonfires in the district that summer night, out- 
flaring the mellow harvest moon, as at Penzance 
on the eve of St. John the Evangelist. The first- 
born was a son, whose advent the newspapers, 
local and metropolitan, duly recorded : ‘* At Pen- 
wyn Manor, August 25, the wife of Churchill 
Penwyn, Esq., of a son (Nugent Churchill).” 
—— names had been settled before- 

and. 

“The sweet thing!” exclaimed Lady Ches- 
hunt, when she read the announcement in the 
reading-room of a German Kursaal. ‘I feel as 
if she had made me a grandmother.” 

And Lady Cheshunt wrote straight off to her 
silversmith and ordered him to make the hand- 
somest thing in christening cups, and sent a six- 
page letter to Mrs. Penwyn by the same post, 
requesting, in a manner that amounted to a com- 
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mand, that she might be represented by proxy as 
sponsor to the infant. 

The child’s coming gave new brightness to the 
domestic horizon. Viola was in raptures. This 
young nephew was the first baby that had ever 
entered into the sum of her daily life. She 
seemed to regard him as a phenomenon; very 
much as grave fellows of the Zoological Society 
yegarded the first hippopotamus born in Regent's 
Park. 

Madge saw no more clouds on her husband's 
brow after that gentle remonstrance of hers. In- 
deed, he took pains to demonstrate his perfect 
contentment. His naturally energetic charac- 
ter re-asserted itself. He threw himself heart 
and soul into that one ambition of the old Squire— 
the improvement and aggrandizement of the Pen- 
wyn estate. He made a fine road across those 
lonely hills, and planted the land on both sides 
of it with Scotch and Norwegian firs, wherever 
there was ground available for plantation. The 
young groves arose, giving a new charm to the 
face of the landscape, and a new source of reve- 
nue to the lord of the soil. Mr. Penwyn also in- 
terested himself in the mining property, and, find- 
ing his agent an easy-going, incapable sort of 
person, took the collection of the royalty into his 
own hands, much to the improvement of his in- 
come. People shrugged their shoulders and said 
that the new Squire was just such another as 
‘“*Qld Nick,” meaning the late Nicholas Penwyn. 
But careful as he was of his own interests, Church- 
ill did not prove himself an illiberal landlord or 
a bad paymaster. Those plantations and new 
roads of his gave employment enongh to use up 
all the available labor of the district, and impart 
new prosperity to the neighborhood. When he 
suggested an improvement to a tenant he was al- 
ways ready to assist in carrying it out. He re- 
newed leases to good tenants upon the easiest 
terms, but was merciless in the expulsion of bad 
tenants. He was just one of those landlords 
who do most to improve the condition of an es- 
tate and the people on it, and in Ireland would 
inevitably have met with a violent death. The 
Celts of Western England took matters more 
quietly, abused him a good deal, owned that he 
was the right sort of man for the improvement 
of the soil, and submitted to fate, which had giv- 
en them King Stork rather than King Log for 
their ruler. 

* When the election came on Mr. Penwyn put 
himself into nomination for Seacomb, and came 
in with flying colors. All the trading classes 
voted for him out of self-interest. He had spent 
More money in the town than any one of his 
name had ever expended there. Madge's pop- 
ularity secured the lower classes. Her schools 
were the admiration of the district, and she was 
raising up a model village between Old Penwyn 
and the Manor-honse. ‘* Madge’s Folly,” Mr. 
Penwyn called the pretty cluster of cottages on 
the slope of the hill; but he allowed his wife to 
draw upon his balance to any extent she pleased, 
and never grumbled at the builder's bills, or 
troubled her by suggesting that the money she 
was laying out was likely to produce something 
less than two per cent. 

So Churchill Penwyn wrote himself down 
M.P., and might be fairly supposed to have con- 
quered all good things which fortune could be- 
stow upon a deserving scion of Burke’s Landed 
Gentry. He had a fair young wife, who won 
love and honor from all who knew her. His in- 
fant heir was esteemed a model of all that is 
most excellent in babyhood. His sister-in-law 
believed in him as the most wonderful and ad- 
mirable of husbands and men. His estate pros- 
pered, his plantations grew and flourished. The 
vast Atlantic itself was as a lake beneath his 
windows, and seemed to call him lord. No 
cloud, were it but the bigness of a man’s hand, 
obscured the brightness of his sky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Penwyn spent their second sea- 
son in town with greater distinction than their 
first. More people were anxious to know them, 
more exalted invitation cards showered in upon 
them, and Churchill, who had been a successful 
man even in the days of his poverty, felt that he 
had then only tasted the skimmed milk of suc- 
cess, and that this which was offered to his lips 
to-day was the cream. There was a subtle dif- 
ference in the manner of his reception by the 
same world nowadays. If he had been only a 
country gentleman, with the ability to take a 
furnished house in Belgravia, the difference 
might have been slight enough ; or, indeed, the 
advantage might have been on the side of the 
portionless barrister with his way to make in 
life, and his chances of success before him. But 
Churchill's maiden speech had been a success. 
He had developed a special capacity for commit- 
tees, had shown slow-going county members how 
to get throngh their work in about one-fifth of 
the time they had been in the habit of giving to 
it, had proved himself a master of railway and 
mining economics—in a word, without noise, or 
bluster, or assumption, had infused something 
of transatlantic goaheadishness into all the busi- 
ness to which he put his hand. Men in high 
places marked him as a young man worth culti- 
vating, and thus, before the session was over, 
Churchill Penwyn had tasted the first-fraits of 
Parliamentary success. 

Perhaps if ever a man went in danger of be- 
ing spoiled by a wife, Churchill Penwyn was 
that man. Madge simply worshiped him. To 
hear him praised, to see him honored, was to 
her of all praise and honor the highest. She 
shaped all the circumstances of her life to suit his 
interest and his convenience ; chose heracquaint- 
ance at his bidding, would have given up the 
greatest party of the season to sit by his side in 
the dingy Eton Square study, copying paragraphs 
ont of a blue-book for his use and advantage. 
Churchill, on his side. was careful not to impose 
upon devotion so unselfish, and was never prond- 
er than in assisting at his wife’s small social tri- 
umphs. He chose the colors of her dresses, and 





took as much interest in her toilet as in the state 
of the mining market. He never seemed so 
happy as in those rare evenings which he con- 
trived to spend alone with Madge, or hearing 
some favorite opera with her, and going quietly 
home afterward to a snug little téte-a-téte sup- 
per, while Viola was dancing to her heart's con- 


| tent under the wing of some good-natured chap- 


eron, like Lady Cheshunt. 

That friendly dowager was enraptured with 
her protégée’s domestic life. 

**My sweet love, you renew one’s belief in 
Arcadia!” she exclaimed to Madge, after her 
enthusiastic fashion. ‘‘I positively must buy 
you a crook, and a lamb or two to lead about 
with blue ribbons. You are the simplest of dar- 
lings. ‘To see how you worship that husband 
of yours puts me in mind of Baucis and what's 
his name, and all that kind of thing. And to 
think that I should have taken such trouble to 
warn you against this very man! But then who 
could imagine that young Penwyn would have 
been so good-natured as to die ?” ; 

‘**When are you coming to see me, at the 
Manor, Lady Cheshunt?” asked Madge, laugh- 
ing at her friend’s raptures. ‘* You can form no 
fair idea of my domestic happiness in London. 
You must see me at home in my Arcadia, with 
my crook and flock.” 

**You dear child, I shall certainly come in 
August.” 

“I’m so glad. You must be sure to come be- 
fore the twenty-fifth. That's Nugent's birthday, 
you know, and I mean to give a pastoral /éte 
in honor of the occasion, and you will see all my 
cottagers and their children, and the rough min- 
ers, and discover what a curious kingdom we 
reign over in the West.” 

** My dearest love, I detest poor people and 
tenants and cottagers—but I shall come to see 


you. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, %3.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 30.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 13.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 15.—National Conference of Unitarian 

Churches, Saratoga. 

Sunday, 0.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 21.—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday. %7.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 


29.—St. Michael and al! Angels. 


Tue attempt upon the life of Prince Bismarck 
has led the government to issue a circular to all 
district prosecuters, notifying them that the 
cause of the attempt “‘is to be found in the un- 
licensed language of the Catholic newspapers, 
and in the seditious speeches at the Catholic 
unions.”” The prosecators are therefore ordered 
to look sharply after these — The police 
have searched the houses of the manager of the 
** Mainz Catholic Union,”’ in Berlin, and of the 
editor of the Germania. 
been sent to Kissingen to watch over the safety 
of BisMaRCK. 





The programme of the National Conference of 
the Unitarian Churches, which opens September 
15, at Saratoga, promises a great variety of in- 
teresting discussion. A sermon will be preached 
by Ropert Cotiyer; E. E. Hare will present 
the report of the ‘“‘Council."’ Temperance, 
crime and criminals, the voluntary system and 
its rivalries and competitions, are among the 
topics for consideration named. Daring the 
session social meetings will be held in the par- 
lors of the United States Hotel. 





The British Wesleyan Conference, which as- 
sembled this year at Camborne, Cornwall, or- 
ganized by the election of the Rev. W. M. Pcx- 
SHON as president, and the Rev. Gervasr SmiT# 
as secretary. The committees of review, whose 
practice it is to meet in advance of the Confer- 
ence, were well attended. In that on Confer- 
ence Schools a motion to admit the sons of lay- 
men thereto was rejected. The Committee on 
Education reported the number of Wesleyan 
day schools to be 906, of scholars 178,717; total 
income of the schools, £160,713, of which £66,518 
was derived from government grants. The total 
cost of the day schvols for 1 was £164,244. 
The number of Sunday-schools was stated to be 
5787, of teachers and officers 110,123, of schol- 
ars 688,986. The annual cost of the Sunday- 
schools is set down at £44,548. The Chapel Com- 
mittee reported that during the year £378,000 
had been expended on new c 1 erections and 
in reducing chapel debts; the increased accom- 
modation reaches 22,000 sittings. The Metropol- 
itan Chapel Committee's report stated that in 
twelve years forty-two chapels had been erected 
in London at a cost of £243,000; the total 
number of Wesleyan Church sittings now pro- 
vided in the metropolis is 92,842. 





The Church Patronage Bill, which is designed 
to bring the Presbyterian bodies of Scotland into 
harmony, and, if possible, union, has not been 
very cordially received by the Free and the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Churches. Yet the surrender 
of patronage and the concession of the election 
of pastors to the people will place all these Pres- 
byterian bodies more nearly upon a level. It 
has been finally decided that the electors shall 
be composed of the “ congregation as a whole,” 
rather than of ‘“‘seat-holders’’ or ‘‘communi- 
cants.’’ Where the communicants do not ex- 
ceed twenty-five in number, the pastor will be 
elected by the Presbytery, subject to such rules 
as may be imposed by the General Assembly. 
This would open the way for the election of Free 
Church ministers in parishes whose people most- 
ly adhere to that Church. 

All questions in relation to Presbyterianism 
in Scotland will be narrowed to this one: ‘‘ Shall 
reunion be effected on the basis of establish- 
ment, or after disestablishment?”’ In the Pat- 
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ronage Bill the government has made a sincere | 
effort to place all the Churches more nearly upon 
an equality. The experience of the voluntary 
system has, however, been so satisfactory to the 
Free and the United Churches that they are but 
little inclined to re-enter the State Church on 
any terms. Disestablishment of the Scotch 
State Kirk seems more likely than the absorp- 
tion by it of the other Churches 





Plans for the Church of the ** Sacred Heart,”’ 
on Montmartre, Paris, are now under consider 
ation. This edifice is to be erected as 4 national | 
expiation of the murder of the Archbishop of 
Paris during the war of 1870; it is a part also 
of the dedication of aj] France to the devotion 
of the Sacred Heart. The church will cost a 
large sum, of which as much as &300,000 has al- 
ready been raised. 





The Baptists of Indiana are taking measures 
for founding a university in Indianapolis, the 
State capital. Offers of $100,000 for buildings 
have been made by leading church members of 
that city. The State Convention of Baptists, 
which meets at Fort Wayne in October next, 
will take this project into consideration 





In both the Reformed Churches, Dutch and 
German, the propriety of adopting the prefix 
“ Evangelical” as part of the title has been sug- 
gested. It is claimed that “if this were done, 
the Church might go on forming an organic 
union, through its own Church membership, 
not merely with Presbyterians, but with Chris- 
tians of every denomination, which would be 
better." The identity of the names of the two 
bodies is not a little perplexing to many per- 
sons, 





Mr. Disraer and his ministers have been 
compelled to surrender nearly all the clauses of 
the “Endowed Schools Bill." This measure 
affected the interests of about five hundred 
schools, which had been made by the last Par- 
Hament national, so that Non-conformists could 
be appointed as governors, and laymen as head- 
masters. The new bill changed them ayain to 
exclusive Church of England schools. The op- 

ition of the Dissenters to this scheme of 
ord SanDon’s was very determined. The Wes- 
leyans presented a petition against it to the 
House of Commons, in which they say: ‘‘ We re- 
gard the foundations which were created before 
the Toleration Act as having been of a national 
character, and as such we hold that they ought 
not to be administered in the interest of any 
particular Church, sect, or denomination.’’ So 
much of the new bill passed through committee 
as transfers the powers of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners to the Charity Commissioners. 
The most obnoxious clauses were withdrawn by 
Mr. DisraeLi. Whether the new Commission- 
ers will administer as liberally as did the old re- 
mains to be seen. In this debate Mr. Giap- 
STONE distinguished himself on the opposition 
side, to the great delight of the English Non- 
conformists. 





Dr. Pusey has felt called upon to write a let- 
ter to the London Times in order to explain why 
he has not restrained the extreme men of his 
party. His chief reason is that he has had no 
official power. He says: ‘I had no office (such 
as an archdeacon’s) which entitled me to inter- 





fere with others, or to mind any vineyard but 
my own. I could say nothing publicly without 
— ag to be what I was not—the head of a 
party. When I could, I urged usgue ad nauseam 
any I could influence not to make any changes 
without having first won the people. Young 
men then thought themselves more advanced 
than the veterans of 1833. I, for my part, 
thought that Phaeton was driving the chariot 
of the sun ; bat they had as much right to their 
opinion as I to mine, so they went their way. 
I held on mine.”’ He claims, however, that he 
and the extremists have been forced by the 
Church Association to become a party, to as- 
sert ‘(1) loyalty to the Church of England; (2) 
readiness to obey the law when it should be as- 
certained what is the law; (3) a consciousness 
of the greatness of the issue, the sacramental 
doctrine of Holy Scripture and the primitive 
Charch ; (4) utter indifference to any temporal 
consequences which might ensue to any of us.”’ 
This is a very clear statement of the issue be- 
tween Dr. Pusey’s party and their antagonists. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

A storm at the sea-shore is, to our fancy, more agree- 
able than a storm at sea. In fact, it makes quite an 
interesting episode in summer life at a watering-place. 
You are roused before daybreak by the whistling wind 
and rain pelting against the windows—sounds not so 
soporific as the monotonous roar of the sarf dashing 
almost beneath your window, which usually acts as a 
lullaby. But remembering that you are not upon the 
sea, you tarn over composedly and take another nap. 
At breakfast a moist company assemble. ‘‘ No bath- 
ing to-day,” is the general remark, as they look dole- 

'y from the windows toward the tumultuous waves. 
What is to be done at the sea-shore on a stormy day? 
Some betake themselves to games, some to novels, and 
not a few find it needful to rescue their private prop- 
erty from the dripping rain that leaks through win- 
dows, doors, and roofs into their rooms, But there 
are many to whom this scene is a novelty, and they 
sit fascinated at the sea-view windows. The wind 
howls mournfally, the big drops dash violently against 
the panes; but it is the swelling, foaming, dashing bil- 
lows which fix the eye, ever-changing, restless waves 
angrily chasing each other up the beach. We catch 
such a glimpse of white-crested waters as no calm, 
sunny day ever exhibits. Yet on this angry sea a «mall 
row-boat has ventured to rescue a little craft, which, 
with unfurled sails, is anchored a short distance from 
shore. To an unaccustomed eye it seems as if the frail 
boat would be submerged, but she rides the billows 
lightly, the little vessel is safely reached, and we watch 
her until she disappears in the distance to some safer 
moorings. But are some bold spirits going to plunge 
into the briny surf on such a day as this? Yes, verily. 
Some wild desire to test their strength and courage 
must have prompted them. 
ladies make the venture. In they plunge boldly. But 
it is very evident from the brief time they gambol in 
the swiftly rushing surf that the bathing is not alto- 
gether attractive. “ How is it?” we inquire of one, a4 
he emerges, fresh and rosy. “Icy cold,” he replies, 
“but I am hot.” A few brave the storm, and prome- 
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nade the beach, inspired by the wild, romantic siglit. 


| The tide is ewiftly rising. The long, foam-crested bil- 


lows tumble violently over each other and dash upon 
the beach, creeping up higher and higher. It is a scene 
magnificently grand. Summer sea-side life is siot com- 
plete without at least one great storm. 





The publication of the new edition of the Encycio- 


| pedia Britannica may be expected ip the course of a 
| few months, The Academy states that more thau 

half the matter in this ninth edition will be new, the 
| recent rapid progress of science having rendered ex- 


tensive changes necessary. 





The foundation-stone of the “‘ Lincoln Tower” has 
been recently laid upon a site at the junction of the 
Westminster and Kennington roads, London. This 
monument is “‘an international memorial of emanci- 
pation,” and will consist of a tower and spire two 
hundred feet-in height. In the walls are to be in- 
wronght the Sters and Stripes, while etony British 
lions and American eagles guard the tower. Within 
are to be at least two large rooms, to be named after 
Washington and Wilberforce, where inetruction will 
be given to advanced studente whose meaus are lim- 
ited. 

There are about eighteen hundred of the Thousand 
Isles! Nearly a thousand of them are within six miles 
of Alexandria Bay, and the rest are scatiered up and 
down the St. Lawrence River. The poet thus gives a 
picture of them and their surroundings: 

“The Thonaand Isles, the Thoneand Isies, 
Dimpled the wave around them smiles, 
Kissed by a thousand red-lipped flowers, 
Gemmed by a thousand emerald bowers. 

“There St. Lawrence gentlest flows, 
There the sonth wind softest blows, 
There the lilies whitest bloom, 

There the birch hath leaflest gloom.” 





Some monster ie annually captared at erery sea- 
shore resort. At Atlantic City, this year, it is of the 
turtle species, six feet long, black, with white spots on 
the head, and its estimated weight is about seven bun- 
dred pounds. The creature was caught in a net, trans- 
ferred into a sort of tab built for his accommodation, 
and kept on exhibition for a while. 





An English writer sars that hie plan hae proved 
successful in protecting ali kinds of fruit from birds. 
He takes a ball of thread and fastens the end to a 
twig of gooseberry or currant bush, and then crosses 
the thread from twig to twig in various directions. Or 
trees may be treated in the same manner. The birds 
come to settle on trees or bushes, strike against the 
slender enares, and fly away in haste. 





There is a deal of truth in the following bit, which 
we cut from an exchange: “To grow rich is not to 
make more money, but to spend less. If one is not 
accumulating money as fast as he thinks he ought, the 
remedy in nine cases out of ten is not greater exer- 
tion to make money, but greater care to save it. In- 
deed, he who saves money eystematically, putting 
away a part, even though it be a small part, of each 
week's or each day's earnings, is rich already. Illa 
means exceed his necessities, and that is wealth al- 
ways.” If people generally would conduct their af- 
fairs on the principle above inculcated there would be 
comparatively little business anxiety, and much great~- 
er comfort and happiness in the household. 





We may yet talk about August with its sweltering 
heat, but the early days of August have certainly 
proved remarkably cool. Thin garments have been 
almost wholly discarded at watering-places. Ladies 
have found their warmest clothing indispensable, and 
have even found themselves shivering in their thick- 
est wraps. t 





Surf bathing at Long Branch has the reputation of 
being more unsafe than at other places along the New 
Jersey coast. It is true that almost every year some 
accident happens there, as, indeed, is the case at al- 
most every sea-shore resort. These accidents usually 
occur to those who recklessly expose themselves. 
Where a beach is not level, and the ander-tow is strong, 
prudence is necessary. At Long Branch there are 
many appliances for the safety of bathers. Ropes are 
well fastened to the land and extend into the ocean 
as far as any one need go; and expert swimmers and 
boats are always ready in case of any emergency. In- 
dividual caution is needful always to guard againet 
accident. 





A visitor to Omaha writes of the country being slive 
with the potato-bug, the cricket, and several varioties 
of grasshoppers. The crickets move together by the 
million, seeming to be guided in their conrse by a 
common instinct. In their migrations they cross 
streams. Before entering the water they seem to hold 
a consultation ; they follow the course of the current, 
and on landing recommence their devastations on the 
first edible vegetation they find. 





Clams, raw, fried, roasted, and In the form of chow- 
der, are immensely popular at Coney Island, Rockayray 
Beach, and, in fact, at a majority of the sca-ebore places 
to which the common masses resort. Roasted clams 
are a good appetizer. 


California has a curiosity called the Gas Spring. It 
is among the mountains; the water is ice-cold, bub- 
bling, and foaming, but no live thing is found within a 
hundred yards of it. If birds fly over it, they often fall 
dead. It is said if a human being inhale the gas, it will 
kill him in twenty mmutee. Standing near the spring 
for five minutes will give one a dull, heaving sensation, 
the result of the carbonic acid gas. 





City physicians tell of numbers of patients returned 
from summer resorts for treatment! And they say 
that the pure air and good living of the city soon in- 
vigorate them! Doctors are scarce at watering-places 
and mountain resorts. Perhape they are sensitive on 
the point. 





At a recent temperance meeting in Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, the following story was told of Lieutenant- 
Governor Talbot. At the time of his election he was 
to give a dinner in honor of the event. The caterer 
came to him for directions. He said, “Spare no ex- 
pense ; get the best dinner you can; but no liquor.” 
The caterer went away astonished, and came back, eay- 
ing that the friends said that would not do—they most 
have wines at sach a dinner as that. Governor Tal- 
bot repeated positive directions that there should be 
no liquor, upon which the dinner was declined. They 
would not have it if they could not have fiqnor. He 
then estimated the expense of the dinner and gave it 
to the Temperance Alliance. 
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were unknown. Among them was the Flemish 
councilor HrsseLs, who was especially liked by 
Atva for his cruelty. Being allowed to take 
but little share in the deliberations of the coun- 
cil, for he was utterly destitute of talent or 
learning, he was accustomed to doze away his 
and when 
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awakened from his nap in order that he might 
express an opinion on the case before the court, 
was wont to rub his eyes and call out, ‘‘ To the 
gallows with him! to the gallows with him !” 
The constitution of this terrible court, says 
Mortey in his Rise of the Dutch Republic, was 
of a twofold nature. It defined and it punished 


the crime of treason. The definitions, couched 
in eighteen articles, declared it to be treason to 
have delivered or signed any petition against the 
new bishops, the Inquisition, or the edicts; to 
have tolerated public preaching under any cir- 

cumstances ; to have omitted resistance to image- 
breaking, to field-preaching, and ‘ 


‘either through | 
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tion eighteen hundred human pom had suffer- 
ed death by its summary proceedings. Some of 
the highest, the noblest, and most virtuous in 
the land were among the number. One of its 
earliest victims was Count EK GMONT, whose trag- 
ical story is told in Goerne’s well- known drama. 
Yet this terrible court had not even a nominal 





sympathy or surprise” to have asserted that the 
king did not possess the right to deprive all the 
provinces of their liberties, or to have maintained 
that the present tribunal, the Blood-Conncil, was 
bound to respect any laws or any charters. The 
punishment was instant death in all cases. In 
Jess than three months from the time of its erec- 
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authority. The king had granted it no charter, 

nor had the Duke of Alva commissioned any of 
its members either in his own name or as C ap- 
tain-Gen ** The Blood-Council,” savs Mot- 
LEY, “was merely an informal club, of which 
the duke was perpetual president, while the other 

members were all appointed by himself.” 
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MAX MULLER. 


MAX MULLER: 


Tuts distinguished scholar, whose portrait is 
given on this page, was born at Dessau, in Ger- 
many, on the 6th of December, 1823. His fa- 
ther was WiLtueLm Miuuer, a poet of minor 





celebrity. He was christened Frepertck Max- 
IMILIAN (commonly abbreviated into the more 
familiar Max). After the usual school training 
he entered the University of Leipsic, and took 
his degree in 1843. His attention was strongly 
attracted to the study of the Sanskrit: language 
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A STRING OF BLACKBERRIES. 





and literature, and his first book, published in 
1844, was a translation of Sanskrit fables. He 
afterward pursued these studies at Paris, and in 
1846 went to England for the same purpose. As 
he was on the point of returning to Germany he 
made the acquaintance of Chevalier BuNsEn, then 
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Prussian embassador in London, who persuaded 


him to remain in England. The Fast India Com- 
pany was induced to publish the work on which 
he was then engaged, an edition of the Rig- Veda, 
the sacred hymns of the Brahmins, and the com- 
mentary of Sdyandchdérya, the first volume of 
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h was printed at Oxford in 1849. It was 
lendid quarto of one thousand pages. Since 
ne he has been connected with the Uni- 
f Oxford in various protessorships. In 
en a new professorship, that of Com- 
Philology. was founded at Oxford, the 
f foundation named him as the first to 

tion 
\ long list of learned and important works at- 
ndustry of his literary and scholastic 
(o the general reading public he is per- 
known by the collection of essays pub- 
three volumes, in 1868-70, under the 
ps from a German Workshop, treating 
ience of religion, mythology, traditions 
ms, literature, biography, and antiqui- 
Mr. Miiver is a frequent contributor to 


Fdinhurgh Review, the London Times, and 

i terary journais of England, France, and 
Germany, and is one of the eight foreign mem- 
bers of the Institute of France, 


DR. G. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 
iecra Avarst ScHWEINFURTH, the well- 
i explorer, whose portrait is given 
1 page 721, was born in the city of Riga in De- 


nber, 1836. He is therefore still a compara- 
tivel¥ gman. His father having emigrated 
to Riga from the vicinity of Heidelberg, and his 
mother being a member of a well-known family 
belonging to the old German merchant class in 


the former city, he is thus descended from both 
North aud South German stocks, though him- 
self a Russian by birth. 

At a \ ry early age he showed the natural 
bent of his mind by his deep interest in geogra- 
phy and natural history. 
l oVvish excursions into the country around 
Riga, and became such a good marksman that 
he always brought home some bird or animal to 
be carefully examined at his leisure. He also 
aequired, without any very systematic instruc- 
tion, considerable proficiency as a draughtsman, 
and seldom failed during his trips to the coun- 
to portray some picturesque landscape or 
ng tigure that attracted his attention. 
hese wanderings gradually grew longer, un- 


til they reached «a climax in one excursion on | 
t from Riga to Domesnes, the most northern 
promontory of Courland, and back again, in six 
3, the dis ‘e there and back being about 
German, or not less than a hundred and 
t I 1 mile 





Ihe life he thus led before his twentieth year 

s just such a training as he needed to fit him 
for the great achievements of his manhood; and 

em to see plainly and clearly the hand of 

Providence at that period preparing the instru- 

ment with which it would in the fullness of time 

lear away another great part of the cloud of 

darkness resting m the wilds of Africa, and so 

make way for the further advance of civilization 
| the wider spreading of the Gospel. 

In the summer of 1857 he accompanied his 
ts to the watering-place of Gastein, among 
the mountains of Southern Austria, It was 
here, amidst the varied flora of the Alps, that 
he first found that attraction in the manifesta- 

s of vegetable life which has since helped to 

ke him so distinguished as a botanist and 
‘plant-hunter.” He also soon acquired great 

se in mastering the difficult ascents of that 
I tainous neighborhood, and before he left 
Goustemn had a complished feats whic h placed his 


on the roll of daring and successful 


paren 


> high 
Alp-ciumbers 

ta Octaber of the same year he entered the 
University of Heidelberg as a student of physical 
cience. He spent three years of diligent study, 





rat at Heidelberg and afterward at Munich, in- 
terrupted, however, by several short excursions 
into adjacent countries, including one journey as 
far as Sicily. Finally, after finishing his college 


education, he went in 1860 to live in Berlin. 


Here he came in contact with the eminent 
tanist ALEXANDER. Bracy, with H. Barta, 
and other renowned scientific men, and he was 
1ot long in gaining an honored and well-deserved 
place in that erndite circle. Soon after taking 
p bis residénce in Berlin he published some of 
the results of iis various excursions and investi- 


gations in connection with botany, and was re- 
irded by the warm praise of several high au- 
thovities in that department of science. 
His reputation being now established, he was 
called upon, in 1862, to examine and classify the 
African plants that had been gathered by Baron 








von Barnim, who, 
collection, had died in the country of the Blue 
Nile. Scuweinrurtu executed this work so 


faithfully and well that he received in conse- | 


quence his title of doctor, being at that time 
ovly twenty-seven years old. 

But his employment upon this object had a 
still more important bearing upon his life; for 
his interest was so thoroughly aroused by his in- 
of these Atrican plants that he was 
h an earnest desire to go himself to the 





vestigat 


1 
filled w 








t ] ce of the: 

: . 
onders of nature that still remained undiscoy- 

ered in that part of the world. And from this 


‘ feeling finally resulted his first journey to the 


Nile country. 


He left Berlin in December, 1863, and went 


by way of Trieste to Alexandria, whence he pro- 
led to the little known regions around the 
id waters of the Blue Nile. About these dis- 
ts, and especially concerning the country of 


\babde and Bishareen, and the negro state | 
{G vat, he obtained mach new and impor- 
mation, The last point reached by | 


Lon this expedition was the citv of Khartoum, 
netion of the Blue and White Niles. 


On his return to Berlin, in 1866, he brought with | 


bim a great quantity of material of the utmost 
importance to naturalists, and such clear and 
practical accounts of the lands he had sisited as 


He soon began mak- | 


after making this valuable | 


> growth, and to seek some of many | 


afforded geographers the means of deciding va- 
rious doubtful points. 

But by far the most important result of this 
preliminary African journey and residence in the 
Nile region was the fact that it prepared him— 
through knowledge of the language, habits, and 
character of the people, and familiarity with the 
wants and difficulties of an African traveler—to 
begin under unusual advantages his exploration 
of the unknown lands in the interior of the same 
continent. 

This second and vastly more important jour- 
ney has been described by himself in such a 
modest and yet thoroughly earnest and manly 
way that it would be worse than useless to fore- 
stall the interest and spoil the pleasure of read- 
ing it by giving a brief account of the great work 
he accomplished. In his description of his trav- 
els and discoveries in Africa, published in this 
country by Harper & Broruers, under the 
titleof The Heart of Africa, Dr. ScHWEINFURTH 
tells his own story in a way that could not be 
surpassed, and besides the attractiveness of its 
style, his narrative is full of such thrilling events, 
and contains so mach that is of the deepest im- 
portance to science and civilization, that it may 
| be justly called one of the best and most remark- 


| . 
| able books of the day. 
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Turre was once almost no limit to the quaint and 

| fanciful forms in which artists fashioned, and people 
of taste wore, their time-pieces. Lord Londesborough 
now owns the “book-shaped watch” of Bogislaus 
; XIV., Duke of Pomerania, who figured in the terrible 
| times of Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, 


During the latter half of the seventeenth century the | 


| “Brothers Heraud” filled Europe with the most 
varied and fantastic work of this sort; and fine speci- 
| mene of their watches now command fabulons prices 


tulipomania of Holland in tulip-shaped watches, 
chequer-chased and parcel-gilt. Mascarone’s golden 
and jeweled padlock- watches; Delafenille’s ecagle- 
watches, one of which, with Ganymede clasping the 
neck of the bird of Jove, was oddly enough a favorite 
with the Virgin Queen Bess; Jean Jayne’s square 
| scroll-watches, reproduced now in Paris and Geneva 
| as chatelaines— these are all well-known to amateurs. 
The taste which inspired these fanciful and fascin- 
ating manufactures has been steadily reviving of late 
years. It manifests itself now under new forms, how- 
ever; and a curious hour may be well spent in the 
warerooms of Stark & Marers, 22 John Street (up 
stairs), in examining some examples of this artistic 
“revival,” brought by them from Switzerland, and 
selected for their beauty and quaintness. The poet- 
ical element decidedly predominates in the modern 
work. The loveliest opalescent enamels are a favorite 
material, enriched with reproductions of Aurora 
scattering the rose leaves of carly dawn, of the infant 
day waving his torch abroad over the world, or of the 
owl flying through the dark blue of a tropic night. 
One exquisite group of Love and Idleness, in which 
| Cupid has stolen a maiden’s distaff, and distracts her 
mind with roses flung about her feet, is obviously 
fitted only for vacation hours by the Summer sea, 
where the busiest fall to dreaming, and “ take no note 
of time save by its loss.”—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


_HHow to Make Money! 
} After business hours, selling “GOOD BOOKS 


FOR ALL.” Address 8S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


| 


| 4 ew BEST *“*ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
} rupture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
| groy & Co., T44 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
/ mail. They also sell the best “‘ Elastic Stockings” for 

enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic supporting 
; and Hiding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO,, 

62 Liberty St., New York. 

(a Send for Circular. 

Freoxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

yponr and Prwpce Remepy, the great Skin Meproime 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms, Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 

49 Bond St,, New York, 


/S- =e: FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 

; traordinary power and wide field of ob- 

| servation. Kye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 








frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing —- 
Ss ° 


MMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. 


HENRY CAPT, 


% 


| Watch Manufacturer, 


GENEVA, 
Has transferred his Repair Department to 
L. C. LAMBELET, No. 19 John St., N.Y. 
New address will be advertised as s00n as We re-open. 
> 
Pollak’s 
Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 


ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ‘“‘ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by 





simply as curiosities, Van Pilcom immortalized the | 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. OF KY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each i50,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gi.ts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Giftsall cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 





WMOTO TOGO 5 oooncc cecsccstescnes 50 00 
EEE LT OEE 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for.................1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
ddrees 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
| Agent and Manager, 
j Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


“LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little cole appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN EL. LOVEJOY, 

7 Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walnut and Ash Burl Veneers. 


Also, BIR D’S-EYVYE & CURLY MAPLE, 

Full stock of Seasoned Mahogany, Walnut, Rose, Satin, 

Spanish and Red Cedar, and all kinds of Hardwoods, 

in Logs, Plank, Boards, and Veneers. 

GEO. W. BREAD & CO., Mill and Yard 186 to 
200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 
Orders by Mail pone and faithfully executed. 

Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Established 1 85 s 











The best and cheapest Paint in the 


world forlron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE'S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar 8t., New York. 

CAUTION .—Purchasers and consumers are can- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC Parnt. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 


HARPER & BROTHER'S 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


Durinc SEPTEMBER, 1874. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1874. 

We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, tor Cash, during the month of 
September, after which our terms will positively 
be as heretofore. 





On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


$ 500 vi 30 
- $1000 ~" —_ 4 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


STEWART'S 


MARBLE MANTELS 


222 EST 23° ST.N.Y 





SLATES 


H OLT’S PABLOR TELEGRAPH, com- 
prising Single Needle Instrument, a Con- 
free, 











necting Wi and Instructions, In Box, post 
#100. W. HOLT, 498 Hudson Ave, Breckiyn, N.Y. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 

















THE TOLL-GATE! Prize Picture sent free! An in- 


* genious gem! 50 objecte to find! 
Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. Y. 


PROFFESSIONAL DEAD BA 


&. 1 OUNCE VULCANIZED RUBBER-3 





Sample Balls by mail, postpaid, $1 00, $1 25, & ¢1 50. 
” Caps, gy - - 75, 100,& 1 25. 
“6 Webbing Belts, by mail, tpaid, 40c. & T5c. 
Inclose 10 cents for our Colored Fushion-Book and 
wholesale prices to clubs. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


 -« HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1874, 


Contents : 
ON NEGRO SCHOOLS. Ixiustratep sy Ports 
CRrayon. 
With Eighteen Mlustrationa. 
THE SILENT MAJORITY (Sepulture of all Ages.) 
With Twenty-eight Mlustrations, 
ROSES OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
With Nineteen [llustrationa, 
SONG OF THE FLAIL. By J. T. Trowprrar. 
_ Mlustrated. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
Cuarrer I. Boats and Teacups.—Il. High and 
Dry.—IIL. Gemini.—IV. Birde of a Feather. 
With Two Illustrations by Frepertoxs. 
OBSERVATORIES OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
If. By Prof. J. E. Nourss. 
With Fourteen Mlustrations, 
SPANISH SONG. 
THE PURITAN BLOSSOM. Illustrated. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By R. 
« Sropparp. 
vith Four Illustrationa, 
IN THE ABBESS'S PARLOR. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—III. COMMERCE AND NAV- 
IGATION. By Epwin Dr Lron. 
HIDE-AND-GO- SEEK. 
PuE.rs. 
THE RHINE FROM THE ODENWALD. 
THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 
With Fourteen Illustrations, 
DUETS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


By Evtzaseta Stvarr 


The September Number of Harprr’s Magazine 
covers a large variety of topics in its reading-matter, 
and contains over One Hundred I)lustrations. 

The space occupied by distinctively American sub- 
jects is devoted to a brilliant and characteristic illus- 
trated paper, by Porte Crayon, on Negro Schools; a 
continuation of Prof. Nourse’s able review (illustrated) 
of the astronomical work accomplished by United 
States Observatories ; a comprehensive paper by Ep- 
wty De Leon on the present commercial situation of 
the Southert States; and an illustrated poem by J. T. 
Trowsr.veg, entitled “Song of the Flail.” 

The recent discussions concerning incremation wil! 
give peculiar interest to Juntus Henri Brownx's pa- 
per, “ The Silent Majority,” which describes the various 
modes of sepulture that have been adopted in past 
ages. The article is illustrated by twenty-eight engrav- 
ings, nearly all of which will be new to general readers. 

The illustrated article on the South Sea Islands is 
now especially timely and important in connection 
with the project of the annexation to Great Britain 
of the Fiji Islands. 

Among the other attractive features of this number 
are: 

An illustrated biographical sketch of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, by R. H. Stopparp; 

Tilustrated Poems by Mrs. C. A. Menteur and Newry 
M. Huroninson ; 

Poems by Heten 8. Conant, Evizapeta Stuart 
Pux.rs, and Joseru Coox; 

The commencement of a new and charming serial 
story, “‘Rape ofthe Gamp,” illustrated by Freprericks; 

An interesting and profusely illustrated paper on 
“The Art of Perfumery ;” and 

Two excellent short stories by Franx Les Bevr- 
pior and Constanog Feniworne Wooison. 

The five editorial departments are full of entertain- 
ment and instruction in their various flelds—social, 
literary, scientific, historical, and humorous. 

> -—-—- 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Onz Copy oF grrHer ror One Year, $4 00, Postack 
Preparp. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to ani) 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Macaztne, Harper's Weekey, and Harrer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00; 
postage payable by the Subecriber at the oftice 





where reeeived. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth h Avenue, New York. 


For PIMPLES on the FACE, 


Freoxies, Morn, anp Tan, use a 
BALM.” This is nature’s own cure 
(purely vegetable) ; works like magic, giving a clear, 
beautiful skin. Send stamp for free prescription, to 

Moe. M. FISKE E, P. . 0. Box 992, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 





BLACKHEADS. 
“ PERUVIAN 





Sent to your address on 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY > 
229 Washington sa ; 
Boston, 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine tw ist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send om for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

ealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


Amertere Style, 8 oz., $18 
15; os. OB; oz) $i2: 3 92. si; 
cans to match 
each, Send Stamp for Illustrated 
Circular. Order mys = came, and you 
~ one free. No A nt by 
press, C.O.D. COLLINS META 
Watch FACTORY, 835 


New York. Box ay Send Postai Orders and we will 
send goods free. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp to Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

rol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and oi, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Li w-Necked Over Dreas, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... N 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.. 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
LADIES’ AND — BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT................+.ssessseeee “ 


DOUBLE - BREASTED SOCKEY BASQUE 





























ch ante bn ieu dc onndtemeonceanad * = 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Sguare Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

PE WE I cs iceseccressvarsabenses “ 47 
DOU BLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

ek. eee “ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT “ 42 
Ww —- PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

BOUND . .nadncd cbeeebaenteneineeeseccncecetine “ 50 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............-++ * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

p RAW Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years vid).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Puntaloons 
(for y uth from § to 15 years old)............ * 4 

ENGLES BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

© RE ES cedkens cowerinesesscoes ae | 
HEX — TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
Re ee Tee rT “ 18 

HEN at TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Kound Skirt............... “ 15 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt..............c0sscessees * 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Aprou Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt........ “2 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 91 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt)................+ “= 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. “ 23 

GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 

PLAIN B: as UE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ @ 

CUIRASS ‘BAS TE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. ..........0..-.. “ 38 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “* 35 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, , New York. 


THE FAMOUS BEAU- 
TIES of the Court of 


Charles II. always wore 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. They never have 
ragged soles, wear long- 


ey and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers get 
em for you. The place where the channel! is cut 
shows on the sole. 





SECOND A AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT | 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874. 


50,000 TICKETS—6,0 000 CASH (GIFTS, 


2 50,000 


$s 
~ 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; 
ets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 
for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars £ full information, 

apply to the Home Office, NOR 

ranch ice of the Association (Room 25), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, —_ YORK CITY. 

ENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 





uarter Tick- 
dalf Tickets 





HAS 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 









Go TT ARTO 
® RN. AW 
Qeouseg AL of €iviiit <— 
The best publication of it® class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 

eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of ite reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.— Examiner 
and Chronicle. 














It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollare by the Publishers. 
Haxren's Macazing, Hanrver’s Weexkry, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Week1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scusoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received 


’ 
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Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


he Best Vet Invented, 
For Awateur or Business Purpo- 
ses, and uneurpassed for gi neral 
Job ‘NJ O Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O - WOODS, 
nufacturer and Dealer in 
every description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

349 Federal and 152 Knee=- 
land Sts., Boston. 

Acrnts—E. F. MacKus‘ck, 6 Mur- 

New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 

Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
Be end for Illustrated Catalogue, 


~The most comple te direc tory of y of 





ray St., 
Market 8t., 


pinch ( Thicago. § 


the leading and successful schools 
and educational institutions in 





LK, VA., or the | 





the United States is published in 
THe New York Darry Trisrne. 
Parents and others about choos- 
ing places of education Jor their 
children will find Tue Trrune 


a highly valuable aid in the se | 


$2500 





| lection. 


Tue Datry Trisun 
$1 per month, 
mail. Address 

_ Tue Trisune, New York. 


S10 per year by 


| 
E ts 
| 







Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for all | 
, Styles of low- -priced Houses, with | 
= Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 
WOODWARD’S } 1,000 Worxine Drawixes, 
NATIONAL 1 ~~ Ee 
ARCHITE ) Dour ARs, postpaid. 
MONCKTON'S NATIONAL } six Dottans, 
STAIRBUILDER. f Postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | six Douians, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) °**psic. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A YEAR 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
BEST THING EVE TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on 2 au and ourmagnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. rticulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E. PPOrTER R & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


Te DENTS and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
AUGUST BOOK-LISY. 


CAPTAIN TYSON'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captuin George k 
araee 8 Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 

the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescne of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Buaxe. With Map and numerous Iilustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 

MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruzor Motiey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic," “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. V ith Dvestrations. In Two Vol- 
umes, Svo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
“Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexploréd Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grone Souwazix 
rurtn. Translated by KErtex E. Frewrs. With an 
Introduction by Wixweow Reape. Illustrated by 
about 180 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2% vols., Svo, Cloth, 

00. 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA, 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two Britirh 
Campaigns in Africa, By Henny M. Stancey. With 
Mapes and Illustrations. Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 


| PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees. 


By Samurt Inewavs Pam. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


$2 00. a 


TALMAGE'’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirt Tatwace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mu, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second | Series of Talmage's 
Sermons.) i. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide throngh 
Great Britain avd Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Gieece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Swede m 
Russia, and Spain With over Oue Hundred M: ips 
and Pi: ans of Cities. By W. Pemuroxs Fetumer, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Kise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols,, 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in oue, similar Binding, $7 00. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873, 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical! Al- 


liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1878. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Putie Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Inn- 


navs Paime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mexere 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceared. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly $00 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Ca) f, $8 50. 


NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, North- 
ern California aud the Sandwich Ir!ands. By 
Cuartrs Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,- &c. Pro- 
fusely lilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 








tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harrer & 
Brorurrs, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 


| Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 





GRIDDLE-GREASER 


The Postage within the United States is for the | 


Macaztnz 2 cents a year, for the Weexcy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the ‘Domigion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the v. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Nnmber next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harern & Broriens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 
the sender. 

Tenue ror Apvrrrisine tx Harper's Weexiy anp 
Harper's Bazan. 
"gs Weekl.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
ie Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


~ LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 80 years millions have mrTentLy watched the 
peniovs struggles and granp achievements of this 
WORLD REXOWNED Hero, and now racrety desire the 
Complete Life History, which unfolds also the w nanress 
and ovriositirs of a WILD and WONDFRFUL cue, © 
is wow reapy and seuitne to beat every thing. Mor 
Agents Wantep AT ONCE. Address 
HUBBARD RROS,, Publishers, 723 Sansom St.,Phila. 


He 
Outsi 





| Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 


| JULES VERNE'S 





pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, £¢., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Bvening Exercises, by the 


Address as above, 


“YEARS among the MAIL BAGS. 
So.p ONLY BY sURScRIPTION. “ Live” Agents 
who want a Unique work, send for 16-page 
circular. Cowrrertuwart & Co. » Philadelphia. 


YS. FOR THE ‘MILLION. 
Largest stock in the West; five assortment; ex- 
uality; packed to go safely any distance. Satis- 
‘on guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. 
A full assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, &c. I!- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free to app cants. R. G. 
HANFORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Miustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Sells like hot | 
* cakes. Every 
r wants one. No smoke; no superiu- | 
ous grease. lways ready for use. State, county, and 
town Canvassers wanted; also Agents to attend state 
and county fairs. Sample mailed for 50c. Send stamp for 
Agents’ Cc ircular. W. H. BI XL ER & co., Easton, Pa. 


Liberal. 


tra 
fact 


tidy housekee 


“From the Clouds ‘to the 
Mountains.” Comprising 
oe entirely new Stories hy 
=e Illustrated. Cloth, 
; Paper, 75 cts. Sent 
+ Pub’ 8, Boston, Mars. 


postpalt, 4 WM. F. FILL & Co. 
~ By his comrade, D. w. 


KIT CARSON, Peters,U.S.A. The only | 


Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; | 


beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every where. 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


LASS®"4,! SEMINARY ror Youne Wome, } 


RNDALE (near Boston). 
Advantages ei terms rensonable. Addrese 
HARL ES | Cc. 


BR AGDON, Principal. 
WANTED--Young Men & Ladies 
to learn Terrcrarny, at Buffalo Telegraph College, 
to earn $50 to $100 per month. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue, to Cc. L. BRYANT, Sup't, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAMPL E to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion. Needle - Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

\ GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valnable samples Free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth 8t., New York. 
Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and ful! par- 
ticulara Free. S. M. Srevorr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


AGENTS 


G Send Stamp for Mustratea ‘Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mase. 











BENEDICT’S John Worthington'’s Name. 
| 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PAYN'S The Best of ( Husbands. 


DE MILLE’S The Living ink. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cenis, 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Miss BRADDON'’S Taken at the Flood. 
75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Serah. Illustrated. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Bvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


D)lustrated. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 


SO cents. 


Svo, Pa- 

per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 

VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 2 cents. —_ 


TALBOT’S Through Fire and Water. Lilustrated. 


Svo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 
PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 

Eprrien.) 

Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 

White.— Poor Miss Finch.— Man and Wife.—The 

Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-avd-Seek.—The Moon- 

stove.—-No Name.—Armaduale.—Quneen of Hearts.— 

My Miscellanies.—-Antonina. With Illustrations. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


(Hanren's Lipkary 


ew Haerer & Brorucns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, w any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Hanren’s Caratrocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage cong. 
& BROTHERS, 
FRankiin Square, N. Y. 
For Aut, inthe Rubber Stamp 
Business. Address Dorman's 


HARPER 


ORTUNE 


rail end Stamp Ww orks, DaLeimens, Mv 


T erms free. Addrese 
Portland, Maine. 


©)/) per day at home. 
$52 $20! Gro. Stinson & Co., 
A week to Agents. Best selling article out. 

Needle Book, with elegant Chromoa, &c. 

Three valuable samples, 10 cents, or Ciren- 

lar free. J. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York 


Poughk N.Y. 
Riverview Academy, testmes work Sep: 
tember 10th. “Et nune amoté queeramus seria tude," 


$10 A DAY. Employment for ail. Patent Nove!- 
ties. Gro. L. Peurow & Co., 119 Nassan St., N. ¥. 


$5 to $30 FR ANd core tock ae 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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Tue Extra INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO THOSE WHO WOULD GO WEST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 





Brailey, Pray,& Co. 


CARRIAGES 
ROAD 
WAGONS 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 


558 BROADWAY. 


I AWRENGE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 





No. 16 WALI rREET, NEW YORK 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(@™ Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
my The Best 

Printing Presses. "rade? 
SG" for Cards, La- | $1 Size for Cir- 
© Orbeis, Env elopes, &c | © culars, Etc, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
Rie amusement and money makeng, Send stamp 
ELS 0 for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturecs, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER’S 
New and Enlarged Catalogue, 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cenns. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankliu Square, N. Y. 


Yearly General Accident Policy, in the TraveLers 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn, Apply to 














I important to America n Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide - Book 


roR 


Travellers in Europe and the Kast, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book," and “‘History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL, Il.,—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 





VOL. III,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 
THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY ; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the priacipal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed ; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
nme the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
65 Rug pe Cuatrzaupun, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Fereweer: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ‘‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepitu Reap, Jr. 

W. Pembroke Fereiver, Esq. 


oe Haneer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, .to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 





any Agent, or write to the Company, 


» Highest Prem 





jum 








arded by American Institute. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, AND OTHER PURPOSES. Can be easily applied by 
any one. These materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 
world, %#7 Send for descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 

LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


Patentee ang solemn cmrers } H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 











New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


KN ABE Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 
| WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 





RECEIPTS FOR MAKING 


[Aveusr 29, 1874, 





DR. SAGES CATARRH REMEDY 


AND 


DR. PIERCE'S GOLDEN 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 





SOMETHING over a year since, a periodical 
issued in Berlin, Prussia, and laying claims to a 
scientific character, published what was repre- 
sented as being the formulz or receipts for mak- 
ing Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. ‘The people were 
left to infer that these had been deducted from 
a careful chemical analysis of the medicines, 
which are rapidiy growing in popular favor in 
that as well as in this and most other civilized 
couutries. ‘The receipts were evidently invented 
by those jealous of the reputation and large sale 
which these medicines are rapidly acquiring and 
who are pecuniarily interested in endeavoring to 
check their sale. So ridiculously preposterous 
are those receipts that medicines compounded 
after them could never have gained any reputa- 
tion or sale in any country, for they would be so 
caustic, poisonous, immediately and positively 
injurious, as in every case to be promptly con- 
demned by the people on the first trial as miser- 
able, dangerous, and wicked humbugs. Where- 
as, it is a well-known fact that all my medicines 
enjoy the reputation, honestly earned, of being 
not only efficacious, but perfectly mild, pleasant, 
and harmless in effecis. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, that the bogus receipts were so ridiculously 
preposterous as scarcely to have been believed 
by the most unscientific, thoughtless, and un- 
suspecting people, yet strange and incredible as 
it may seem, a paper of high scientific preten- 
sions, published in this country, copied the fic- 
titious receipts from the German paper. This 
they evidently ithout a moment’s reflection, 
for that much consideration, given by an intel- 
ligent mind, to the receipts and the properties 
and effects of the mixtures that would result 
from such a compounding of well-known caustic 
and poisonous chemicals and drugs, would have 
condemned them as bogus fabrications, and the 
pretentious publishers of the paper that origin- 
ally lnnivead them, as either knaves or fools. 
On my attention being called to the matter, in 
order that some thoughtless and over credulous 
people might not be deceived and misled by see- 


Jing such an announcement in a paper laying 


claims to a scientific character, as well as to 
clear myself of the imputation of being guilty of 
perpetrating a wicked fraud upon the people, as 
such announcement, if uncontradicted, would 
imply, I, as proprietor and manufacturer of the 
aforesaid celebrated medicines, went before a 
magistrate and made oath to the fact that the 
said receipts were utterly false. My affidavit was 
sent to the publishers of the paper into which 
the bogus receipts had been copied, and in a sub- 
sequent issue an editorial notice was given of my 
denial. But, notwithstanding such correction 
and denial, made under oath, certain individuals, 
who lounge around and infest our large cities, 
gaining a livelihood by perpetrating all kinds of 
catch-penny frauds upon the credulous, were 
thereby given the hint that, as my medicines were 
universally popular, by advertising for sale bogus 
receipts for making them, they could get lots of 
ignorant people to bite at their bait. One Frank 
M. Reed, of 139 Eighth Street, New York, who 
publishes ‘‘ Love and Courtship Cards,” a ‘‘ For- 
tune Teller and Dream Book,” ‘‘‘The Mysteries 
of Love Making,” ‘“‘ How to Woo and How to 
Win,” and various other swindles, sends his 
dupes the following in exchange for their stamps. 
It is copied from the papers alluded to and is as 
follows: ‘‘ For Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, take 
eight grains Carbolic Acid, seven grains of Cam- 
phor, and two and a half grains of common Salt, 
the whole to be colored with a little Prussian 
blue.” This makes a powerful caustic mixture, 
as unlike Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy (which is 
perfectly unirritating, mild, soothing, and pleas- 
ant) as light is from darkness. As ‘‘a burnt 
child dreads the fire,” if any have been so foolish 
as to have burned their noses sore with this 
caustic compound, thinking that they were using 
the same as Dr. Sage’s celebrated Catarrh Rem- 
edy, they will, it is to be hoped, profit by the les- 
son thereby taught them and not be so ready 
next time to bite at every catch-penny advertising 
dodge that swindlers may offer them. . For Dr. 

Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery the bogus re- 
ceipt reads: ‘‘’Take four drachms purified Honey, 

fifteen grains extract poisonous Lettuce, thirty 

grains of Opium, three and a fourth ounces dilute 
Spirits, three ounces water. Mix.” Of this 
ridiculous bogus formula I will say. as I did un- 

der oath, not one of the medicinal or poisonous 
angredients therein given enters into the composi- 
tion of my Golden Medical Discovery! And fur- 

thermore, I will say that I defy all the chemists 
in the world to ascertain, by chemical analysis, 

the composition of any of my Family Medicines, 

as they can not be analyzed so as to determine 

their ingredients, many of which are new in 

medicine, and, like nearly all vegetable extracts, 

there are no known reagents or chemical tests 

by which their presence can be determined, If 

any further proof is wanted to satisfy any person 

that the receipt given above is utterly false, let 

that person have the mixture, as given, com- 
pounded, and not only will it be seen to be en- 
tirely unlike my Discovery in appearance, but 

if a further test is wanted, by taking a dose of it, 

it will be found to produce drowsiness and stu- 


por, whereas my Discovery, in ever so large 
doses, produces no such effect. Others, located 
in different cities and engaged in advertising for 
sale bogus receipts for making my medicines, send 
those that bite at their bait other and various 
ridiculous formulx. One sent out by a villain- 
ous knave, located in Chicago, gives the chief 
ingredient of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy as be- 
ing Blue Vitriol, which is only equaled in ab- 
surdity by another issued by parties in Philadel- 
phia who say that the ingredients composing Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy are “ burnt Alum, white 
Vitriol, Sugar of Lead, and Prussiate of Iron;” 
and that my Golden Medical Discovery is ‘‘ sim- 
ply Syrup and tincture of Ginger.” In refuta- 
tion of all the various and ridiculous bogus re- 
ceipts for making my medicines that have ever 
been, or may hereafter be published and circu- 
lated, I would ‘say that I have, in dealing with 
the people, ever been governed by the maxim 
that ‘‘honesty is the best policy,” and that ‘‘suc- 
cess makes success ;” for it is because some suf- 
ferer has obtained relief and cure, that that suf- 
ferer has sent another to me; and it is because 
thousands have been cured that they have recom- 
mended me and my superior remedies to other 
thousands of sufferers. In this way I am con- 
stantly making /iving advertisements for myself 
and medicines. It isacommon thing to hear peo- 
ple say that plenty of cdvertising will make a suc- 
cess out of anything, whether it has any merit or 
not. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It 
is with this delusive idea actuating them that thou- 
sands have rushed headlong into advertising, only 
to find themselves bankrupt ina little while. Not 
more than one in five hundred who engages 
in advertising medicines ever makes a financial 
success out of the undertaking, for the reason 
that, a. medicine to be successful must possess 
unusual and extraordinary merit. It is not 
enough that it should be a remedy of fair effi- 
cacy ; it must possess superior and wonderful re- 
medial properties, for if it does not, those who 
use it with the most sanguine expectations will 
condemn it. . They will expect much of it, and 
it must be equal to the test, or it will prove ruin- 
ous to the proprietor. For, although a great dis- 
play of advertising will, many times, create a 
considerable immediate demand for the article 
advertised, yet if that article does not possess 
real merit, the demand will be only temporary ; 
the fraud will be detected, and the reaction will 
upset the proprietor and all his high expecta- 
tions long before he is able to recover the amount 
of money already expended. With this view of 
the subject, I have felt warranted in contracting 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising in the newspapers of this and other 
countries, feeling perfectly assured that the mer- 
its of my remedies were so great as to insure a 
financial success out of such a bold undertaking. 
And in this I have not been disappointed, for 
my sales have increased steadily year after year, 
until they will this year largely exceed half a 
million dollars’ worth of my medicines. This 
grand success, I am certain, could never have 
been attained had the medicines not possessed 
superior and wonderful merits. 

The Toledo Blade, in an editorial article, has 
truly said, alluding to my business, that ‘‘ great 
success is never achieved without merit. An ar- 
ticle that holds the field year after year, and tlie 
sales of which increase regularly and rapidly, 
must have absolute merit.” 

The article continues: ‘‘ Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., oceupies our entire eighth page 
to-day with his various articles. We admit it 
because we know the doctor and know of his ar- 
ticles. We know him to be a regularly educated 
physician, whose diploma hangs on the wall of 
his office, and we know that he has associated 
with him several of the most eminent practition- 
ers in the country. We know that parties con- 
sult him, by mail and in person, from all the 
States in the Union every day, and that they are 
fairly and honestly dealt with. We know that 
his medicines are sold in enormous quantities in 
every State in the Union, and very largely in 
many foreign countries. 

“This grand result has been accomplished by 
two agencies — good, reliable articles — articles 
which once introduced work easily their own 
way—and splendid business management. They 
have succeeded because they ought to have suc- 
ceeded.” 

In conclusion, I can not offer a better refuta- 
tion of the slanderous reports published concern- 
ing my medicines than to call attention to the 
testimonials on file in my office, which are open 
“to the inspection of the public. ‘They are from 
all parts of the world, and express the gratitude 
of thousands that have been afflicted with Chron- 
ic Catarrh, Lingering Coughs, various Blood Dis- 
eases, affecting the skin, flesh, and bones, severe 
diseases peculiar to Females, and many other 
forms of obstinate diseases, and have been cured 
by the use of my Family Medicines, after suffer- 
ing for years and being pronounced incurable by 
eminent physicians. 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
Proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. 





Wortp’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BEGINNING A CAREER. 


Ovr double-page illustration, engraved from a 
fine painting by a German artist named VoLk- 
MAR, will at once remind our readers of the sto- 
ry of the famous violinist, CammLLa Urso, whose 
musical precocity was celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope. From her father and grandfather, both 
eminent musicians, she inherited a love and gen- 
ius for the divinest of arts. At the age of six 
she was a charming child of the most delicate 
and acute sensibilitic She was exceptionally 
sensitive to the influence of sound, and easily af- 
fected to tears or laughter when listening to sad 
or merry strains of music. One day she said to 
her father, ‘‘ I would like to learn the violin.” 
Pleased with the request, he at once wrovided 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


NOTHING FOR THE DOG. 


her with a teacher, under whose skillful and sym- 
pathetic training she made such rapid progress 
that at the age of seven she made her début. 
Her appearance created the most extraordinary 
enthusiasm. She was every where hailed as a 
musical wonder, and a great career was predict- 
ed for her. Shortly after her first performance 
in public she was taken on a tour through France, 
and wherever she appeared was greeted with ap- 
plause, bonbons, and toys—a kind of reception 
which was especially delightful to her childish 
heart. An appreciative critic, speaking of her 
performances at the age of eight, says, ‘* What is 
most surprising is the sentiment of her execu- 
tion; she excels in that essential expression that 
comes wholly from the soul, and which the com- 
poser, from lack of means to express, abandons 


to the discretion and intelligence of, the execu- 
tant.” 

Teresa and Marta Mitanotro exhibited 
the same wonderful precocity. It is related of 
the elder of these sisters that when attending a 
mass, at the age of four years, she was so much 
impressed with an exquisite solo on the violin 
that she begged her father to allow her to learn 
to play on that instrument It was not then 


| considered suitable for a woman to play on the 


violin, and her father tried to dissuade her from 
the fancy, explaining to her that the piano and 
the harp were more appropriate for one of her 
sex. With childish enthusiasm she replied, 
**Qh, it is the violin that I love!” Yielding to 
her pretty importunities, her father engaged a 
master for her, and she practiced with such love 


and assiduity that at the age of six she began a 
tour through Italy, France, and Holland, and 
was only eight years old when she entranced the 
cold and critical audiences of London. 

Precocity in musical development is more fre- 
quent than in any other form of wsthetic mani- 
festation. It has been estimated that during the 
past two centuries there have been over two hun- 
dred recorded cases of this remarkable precocity. 
Among these is to be noted that of CHARLES 
Wrstery, the elder son of the brother of the 
founder of Methodism. At the age of three he 
withovt instruction could play quite correctly on 
the harpsichord. In his first attempts he was so 
young that he had tobe tied in the chair to pre- 
vent his falling. He would only exhibit his pow- 
ers before those who were appreciative 
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THE SABBATH BELLS. 


Tue old man sits in his easy-chair, 
And his ear has caught the ringing 

Of many a chureh-bell far and near, 
Their own sweet music singing. 


And his head sinks low on the aged breast, 
While his thoughts far back are reaching 

‘Yo the Sabbath morns of his boyislr days, 
And a mother’s sacred teaching. 


A few years later, and Jo! the.belis 
A merrier strain were pealing, 

And heavenward bore the marriage vows 
Which his manhood’s joy were sealing. 
3ut the old man’s cyes are dimming now, 

As memory holds before him 
The sad, sad picture of later years, 
When the tide of grief rolled o'er him 


Vhen the bells were tolling for loved ones gone! 
- For the wife, for the sons and daughters, 
Who, one by one, from his home went out, 
And down into death’s dark waters, 
But the aged heart has still one joy 
Which his old life daily blesses, 
And his eyes grow bright and his pulses warm 
"Neath a grandchild’s sweet caresses. 


But the old man wakes from his reverie, 
And his dear old face is smiling, 

While the child with her serious eyes reads on, 
‘The Sabbath hours beguiling. 

Ah! bells, once more ye will ring for him, 
When the heavenly hand shall sever 

The cord of life, and his freed soul flies 
To dwell with his own forever. 


The Treasure Hunters? 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avtuor or “Sure Anoy !” 
CHAPTER XXII. 


A SCHEME, 


Howns glided by, and the sun began to have 
great power, heating rocks even to burning point. 
Dawson was weak, but cool and free from fever, 
and when Adams went into the tent it was to 
see him lying with closed eyes, holding Mary’s 
hand clasped in his, and she, far from starting 
up and seeming abashed at the position, sitting 
still and subdued, apparently wrapped in the one 
idea that she was his nurse, and it was her duty 
to bring him back to strength. 
isty meal was eaten, and plans made for 
wat ‘l'o attempt to reconnoitre was set 

side as dangerous, but with Dawson's glass 
every part of the valley was swept in search of 
enemies, and in vain. 


So passed the day without sign of attack or 
sound to tell that there was an enemy below. 


At last, toward evening, Larry exclaimed, with 
delight, 

** Bedad! they're gone!” 

" exclaimed Adams. 

ik there at the bastes; they 


“Gone! 


“Vis! Lo 


wouldn't do that if there was an Injun or any 
van near!" And he pointed to the mules, 
which had been gradually feeding nearer, and 
iow quietly trooped all along the valley. 


“Why, if there was an Injun there, they’d 
mell him a mile away. It’s all right, Sor. Let's 
connoitre.” 

sut Adams first went to-lay the matter before 
who immediately took the side of Larry, 
and gave it as his opinion that the Indians must 
l rone 


A 


careful search proved this; and on going 
farther and farther up the valley, carefully watch- 
ing every rift and ravine, they came to the con- 


clusion at last that the Indians had made for the 
ve, from which they had descended 
and made their attack, 

** (700 
snapping his 
for thim 

‘“* Por the present, Larry. They'll come back 
again. I should say they've gone for reinforce- 
ments.” 

**Oh, the Frinch will come agin, 
And they'll bring tin thousand min 
Says the Shan Van 


table-land ab: 
l-by, an’ good Inck to thim!” said Larry, 


fingers. ‘‘Sure, we're too many 


Vogh,’ ” 


sang Larry, softly. ‘* Well, let thim, Sor; an’ 
be the time they get back let’s show thim that 
we hadn't time to attind to thim, because we 
were wanted back at Frisco.” 

It was a serious matter to contemplate, that 
journey back; for now, in addition to its perils, 
they had a wounded man to transport, besides the 
gold 

** [tell ye what, Sor,” said Larry, hitting upon 


a bright idea, ‘*ivery pound ov Misther Dawson 
e mules has to carry manes a pound ov 
goold left behind. Sure, let’s explore a bit, an’ 
find a nice place where we can go up into the 
mountains for a week for the binifit ov our health, 
an be that time Misther Dawson will be able to 
han lle his legs agin. ‘Thin we can come back 
an’ pick up the treasure, an’ away we go.” 
Larry's plan was too good to be slighted. If 
they left, the Indians would return, and, finding 
them gone, give up the pursuit; and at the end 


of a fortnight or so they could return in safety. 
The only difficulty wag getting away without 
leaving a trail. 

‘The next day Dawson was still too weak to 
be moved ; but after carefully seeing to the cache, 
and piling over it a few more pieces of rock, prep- 
arations were made for the departure, the mules 
collected, and the following morning saw the tent 
struck, the various impediments of food and prov- 
ender carefully stowed, and the little train set off, 
choosing the stony way up the valley, right in 
the track they supposed the Indians to have taken, 
hoping, however, soon to strike up one of the ra- 
vines that led higher up the mountains. 

‘Their progress was very slow, for the wounded 
man was weak; but, as they expected, at the 
end of three or four miles they found a valley 
striking off at right angles to their course, and 
fortunately it proved less rugged. It was evi- 
dently the bed of some mighty torrent in the 
winter-time, but now here and there along the 
bottom were tiny rock pools, whose sands, when 
turned up, showed flecks and scales of gold, mak- 
ing Larry shake his head thoughtfully, as he 
paused for the mules to drink at one of these 
holes. 

For this was only to be a trip in search of 
health and safety until the danger had passed ; 
and now that they were out of the track by 
which they might expect the Indiaus, they de- 
termined to make the trip as leisurely as they 
could. 

The valley sloped upward rapidly, and their 
journey was evidently to be one climb until they 
could descend into some pleasant, peaceful val- 
ley. Dawson, weak as he was, undertook to 
note the direction they took and keep their bear- 
ings by the compass, that there might be no err- 
ing on their return; and Adams and Larry often 
lingered behind to watch carefully, and see that 
they made no perceptible trail, by which they 
might be followed by their crafty foes. As for 
Mrs. Adams, she rode gently on upon her mule, 
generally far in advance, smiling to herself as 
she saw the course that affairs were taking, and, 
with all a woman’s match-making love, contriv- 
ing plans for leaving her sister undisturbed in the 
company of the invalid. 

Valley after valley, all tending upward; huge 
rocks on the right and huge rocks on the left. 
Patches of towering pines, that seemed mere 
sticks in the distance, but which grew and grew 
as they approached, till they stood beneath their 
shade and found them mighty monarchs in size. 
Now they paused beside a cold, clear, mountain 
stream, and now by a tiny lake deep and dark, 
but every hour’s journey taking them higher and 
higher, till they surmounted a ridge which seem- 
ed to stand as a gate between two valleys. 

A cry of admiration burst from the lips of Mrs, 
Adams as she sat upon her mule—fortunately 
with her husband by her side—for she had look- 
ed down upon one of the most glorious vales of 
verdure she had ever seen. Far as the eye could 
reach was one fertile garden shut in by the 
mountaigs ; and she clapped her hands softly to- 
gether as she thought of a sojourwin the pleasant 
land, so bright and peaceful, after the wild re- 
gion of rocks and chasms they had traversed. 

To her great surprise, her husband jerked the 
mule’s bit before she had half satiated her eyes 
on the verdant feast, and drew the beast .back 
below the ridge just as Larry came hurrying up 
from the rear. 

**There’s a party ov thim Injun boys down 
below there,” he said; ‘‘an’ they're comin’ this 
way.” 

** Yes,” said Adams, huskily ; ‘‘ and in front 
there, in the valley, is a whole tribe. Which way 
are we to go?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WANDERINGS. 





THEIR position was perilous in the extreme ; 
sheltered behind that ridge from the Indians be- 
low in the great valley, and not even certain 
that some of their scouts had not seen so promi- 
nent an object as a woman riding upon a mule ; 
and on the other side, coming in the very track 
they had followed, and as if in direct pursuit, 
there was another hostile band. 

A short council of war was called on the in- 
stant, and the position reviewed. ‘lhere was no 
escape either backward or forward; their only 
chance was to find some ravine running off at 
right angles with the mountain, and seek safety 
there. 

It was a wild region of rifts and ravines; and 
fortunately there was what seemed to be a mere 
split between two rocks close at hand. From 
where they stood it seemed too narrow for a 
mule to pass through, but it was their only 
chance, and they made for it, to find as they 
drew nearer that it widened out considerably, 
and, save that the mules had hard work to climb 
over the rugged stones, 'the way was easy. 

The question even now was whether the 
would get through before the Indians appeared. 
The stumbling of a mule would hive been ruin, 
and the wonder was that one of the heavily la- 


den beasts did not fall; but one by one they fol-_ 


lowed ‘their leader, led by Larry, while Frank 
kept guard over the rear till the last had passed 
through, and the sound made -by its hoofs be- 
came inaudible iif the narrow ravine as he stood 
listening. 

It was none too soon. He had hardly glided 
through himself, and taken up a sheltered pogi- 
tion commanding the opening—rifle poised and 
finger on trigger—when the first Indian came in 
sight of the ravine; then another and another, 
till from the murmur of voices it seemed to 
Frank Adams that there were twenty or thirty, 
and they had paused just opposite the rift. 

Had they discovered something, and were 
they going to search it? What could they 








have found? Had a mule cast a shoe, or had 
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but no other course was open, 
munition lasted he could keep fifty Indians at 
bay, for they would not make a rush—of that he 
was sure. But then they could easily pursue 
them and run them down. Heavens! how sick 
he was of this constant life of dread—this hunted 
existence! Well, it was nearly at an end now, 
and wealth could not be won without trouble. 
He listened: there was the same babble of 
voices to be heard, and he supposed that the 
Indians were consulting about their movements. 


How far had Larry got by this time with the- 


mules ? 

** Whisht!” 

‘*What! you here, Larry ?” exclaimed Adams, 

**Sure, an’ where would I be, whin Miss 
Mary’s ladin’ the first mule, an’ the others are 
playin’ at folly me lader, like so many four-fut- 
ted babies ?” 

** But you should not have left them, Larry,” 
said Adams, reproachfully. 

** Ye see what it is to have so many masthers,” 
said Larry, with much solemnity. ‘‘ Miss Mary 
sez, sez she, ‘Go an’ help Misther Frank,’ she 
sez; an’ I looks at Misther Dawson, an’ he nods 
his head. Well, what could I do afther that bud 
come an’ look afther the rear-guard, yer honor? 
An’ here I am.” ‘ 

It was no time for bandying words, so Adams 
remained silent, and the two men lay there, in 

sitions which covered the rift, for quite an 

our, Adams consoling himself with the thought 
that two of them could more effectually keep the 
Indians off, and that, though Dawson was wound- 
ed and helpless, he could still guide, so that there 
was a chance of escape. 

The full hour passed, and then the murmur 
died away. “Another hour, and all was silent. 
And now, at his repeated request, Adams con- 
sented to let Larry go forward and reconnoitre. 

** Sure, I'll go along om the flure like a lizard,” 
said Larry ; and, leaving his rifle behind, he crept 
away from stone to stone, and was absent about 
a quarter of an hour, to come running back with 
the joyful intelligence that the Indians had pass- 
ed over the ridge, and were now far down the 
slope of the great valley, where another body was 
advancing to meet them. 

Saved, then, again, and by the narrowest 
chance! ‘They started forward at a trot, and 
made for their friends, following the course of 
the long, narrow gorge for miles before they 
overtook them, anxiously waiting at the entrance 
of this strange rift, where a couple more branch- 
ed off in different directions, for they were in the 
land of fifts, ravines, and gorges. The région 
where they wandered was one net-work of such 
valleys, separated by mountainous crag and high 
point, the valleys wandering vein-like in every di- 
regtion, the smaller rynning into the larger, and 
these again leading déwn to the plain. 

The meeting was a glad one, and there being 
now no fear of pursuit, they agreed, after a rest 
by a mossy n where there was water and a 
little pasture for the mules among the bushes, to 
journey gently onward, always away from the 
great valley, where it was evident that the In-. 
dians had made a temporary settlement; and 
then they could pause wherever nature offered 
them a pleasant resting-place, since all they re- 
quired was undisturbed tranquillity and pleasant, 
quiet journeying, where the invigorating mount- 
ain air blew freely. This life-giving breath Daw- 
son drew in at every inspiration, and already his 
cheeks looked less pallid and strange. 

And now, as they wandered on from resting- 
place to resting-place, a day or two's freedom 
from peril.bringing back elasticity of spirit and 
lightness of heart, Larry would be what he call- 
ed ‘‘ makin’ frinds wid the bastes, whisperin’ say- 
crets” to this long-eared mule, tickling the ribs 
of that one, but invariably accompanying his at- 
tentions with a handful of sweet grass, or a bunch 
of tender shoots cut from some shrub. ‘The re- 
sult was that the mules followed him like dogs, 
and a word or a whistle would after a halt bring 
them trotting up to him at any time ready for 
loading, the poor brutes the while being ever 
ready to nuzzle up against him, and rub their 
noses upon his hand. 

‘Sure, an’ why not?” said Larry, when, with 
a smile, Mrs. Adams one day talked to him about 
it; ‘‘I don’t think it’s Christian-like to hit the 
poor bastes as can’t handle a stick agin. An’ 
sure there’s no pleasure in it, like there would be 
in, hittin’ at a rowdy, or an Injun, or a boy at 
home. An’, besides, it would be ongrateful to 
the bastes to larrup thim for carryin’ our traps. 
Look how a word kapes thim in order an’— Ah! 
arrah, P ye baste, lave Don John’s tail alone! 
How would ye like me to be comin’ behind an’ 
bitin’ yours ? 

He shouted loudly at one of the mules playfu]- 
ly nibbling at a brother in front; and the result 
was a toss of the head and a bit of a caper, and 
all went well once more. 

Mrs. Adams laughed merrily to her husband 
about the change in his sister, and Mary knew 
it, and acknowledged it with a soft, gentle smile. 

**Can’t you find time to stay with us a little 
while?” said Mrs. Adams, banteringly, one morn- 
ing, as the little train was passing along a mount- 
ain track that was like a broad shelf, with the 
almost perpendicular slope of the eminences on 
one side, and a tremendous precipice on the other. 

Mary lIcoked up, for she-was on foot, and her 
eyes rested on those of her sister for a few min- 
utes. 

**You are laughing at me,” she said, softly ; 
and the next minute she was walking by the side 
of the mule which carried Dawson. 

The direction they had taken had been care- 
fully noted, and the compass brought constantly 
into requisition, till on this day, during the noon- 
tide halt, when the sun was pouring down the 





full fervor of his beams, Dawson announced that 
in a direct line they were not more than eight 
miles from the golden valley, as they had named 
the scene of their sojourn. ‘They were up ona 
mountain-side far above it, and, judging from 
analogy, Dawson was of opinion that on passing 
round the shoulder of this mountain they would 
come upon either a valley or a table-land, which, 
if presenting satisfactory features, should be their 
resting-place for the next week. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


A BIT OF SENTIMENT. 


Tue heat of the day was past, and they were’ 
again journeying on slowly and leisurely, like 
travelers passing the time for their own pleasure. 
Now mineralogy was in the ascendant, and they 
examined the specimens Larry picked up or 
chipped off for them; mow it was botany, and 
the curious hill-side growths were culled, till, 
turning the shoulder of the mountain, they came 
upon an unexpected sight, filling up, as it were, 
a hollow scooped out ameng the mountains, 
which shut it in. Just below them was a lake, 
whose waters in the evening glow sparkled with 
the tints of all the precious stones. Here, close 
down to its edge, were groves of pine; there, 
rugged, bare rocks, and again, in patches, brush- 
wood and clumps of mountain growth. A score 
of places presented themselves at once where 
they could set up their tent, and find rest and 
shelter from the winds that might blow cold in 
this elevated region, while the lake promised 
fish, and water-fow! for their guns. 

Taking a last observation with the glass be- 
fore descending to the shores of the lake, all was 
proved to be as Dawson had calculated. Cer- 


| tainly within ten miles must be the golden val- 


ley, for they recognized point after point with 
which they had been familiar. ‘The mountain, 
too, which they had climbed was one they had 
often watched of an evening when it was tinted 
by the sunset rays. All, then, was so far satis- 
factory that they determined to at once set up 
the tent in one of the fir groves, trusting to their 
fortunate star to be unmolested by any wander- 
ing band. 

A suitable spot was soon found, and the mules 
set free to graze, while Frank and Larry pre- 
pared their tent. Mary left Dawson resting on 
the fragrant pine needles while she went to aid 
her sister in preparing the evening meal, but she 
was playfully told to go and look after her in- 
valid 


Mary stood looking at the speaker for a mo- 
ment as if in resentment, but the soft light play- 
ing in her eyes grew brighter, and in a dreamy, 
thoughtful way she turned and went slowly down 
the slope amidst the tall fir trunks, standing up 
like pillars in some vast temple, till she was by 
Dawson’s side. 

He motioned her to sit down, and she took 
her place by his feet. His next act was in si- 
lence to hold out to her his hand. 

There was a minute’s pause, Mary Adams 
gazing long and earnestly in his face with a look 
full o I, trust, and hope. ‘Then she placed 
both her ob in his without a word. 

No word was spoken—no word of love had 
been ya Mary knew that he had heard 
what she said on that dreadful day when he had 
offered his life for hers, and lay half,insensible, 
bleeding for her sake ; and in her heart of hearts 
she had told herself that she was his—his for- 
ever, let him demand her when he would. 

The sun sank lower, leaving the lake of a deep 
dark blue, unruffled by a breath of wind. The 
silence of the place seemed awful in its solemni- 
ty, save when it was broken by a merry snatch 
of song from Larry, who was putting finishing 
touches to the fir-branch hut that had been hast- 
ily rigged up; and at last, when, tired with his 
toil, Frank Adams cast down his axe and joined 
his wife, it was to find her alone, sitting with the 
evening meal prepared, and a pleasant smile of 
satisfaction upon her lips. . 

‘*Where’s Mary?” he said, about to throw 
himself. down upon the fragrant pine boughs 
that had been cut. 

“Come and see,” was the reply; and leaning 
upon his arm, she led him down toward the 
shores of the lake. It was getting dusk now, 
and, as they entered the little pine clump, for a 
few minutes they could not make out where 
those they sought were seated. But a pressure 
from the hand of Mrs. Adams called Frank's at- 
tention to a group upon a fallen tree, and as they 
paused there’it was to make out, plainly defined 
now, Mary, with her waist encircled by Dawson's 
still feeble arm, and her head resting upon his 
breast. ‘ 

Adams and his wife advanced, talking aloud, 
but the others did not stir; and when at last the 
fresh comers stood before them, and Mrs, Adams 
playfully announced supper, Dawson said, quiet- 
ly, ‘*So soon ?” ; 

A minute after he said, in a deep, soft voice, 

‘* Frank, Mary has promised to be my wife.” 

Then for the first time she raised her head 
and looked at him, to say, almost in a whisper, 

**T made no promise.” 

** Not in words,” said Dawson, quietly ; ‘‘ but 
I am quite content.” 

**Ownly say, 

“¢Yon'll be Mrs. Brallaghan; 

Don’t say nay, 
Charmin’ Judy Callaghan,’” 
sang Larry at a little distance. Then directly 
after he shouted, as a noise came from a short 
distance, ‘‘ Ah! who's that squalin’? Bedad! 
an’ will ye be quiet? There niver was sich a 
set ov bitin’ an’ kickin’ divils let loose before, 
since Adam gave all the bastes a name. ‘There, 
I mane to ate an’ slape now before I do any more 
work, for I’m cryin’ out intirely for me mate, an’ 
I’ve caught me eyes winkin’ twicet.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








